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rHE enterprise of the Mexican- 
American Steamship Company 
in establishing a passengrer 
service between New Orleans 
and the Dorts on the east 
coast of Mexico has opened to 
the traveler one of the most 
attractive sections of this 
continent. Northeastern Mexico has, 
of course, been accessible for twenty , 
years over the lines of the Mexican 
Central Railroad, and doubtless in 
that time hundred? of adventurous 
spirits have drifted thither in quest 
of the picturesque. But not till re- 
cently has the tide of travel really 
turned in that direction, especially 
from the southern sections of the 
\ nited States. The journey wesc- 
v-ard through Texas, b.efore the 
Mexican border is reached at El Paso, 
suffices to deter many from under- 
taking so long a trip overland. Texas, 
it must be confessed, whatever 
its attractions — and they are 
great — in the way of agri- 
culture, oil and minerals is from the 
scenic point of view not specially in- 
viting; nor does the northernmost 
border of the Mexican Republic offer 
any special inducements to attract 
thither the average sightseer. And 
yet there is no portion of North 
America which so richly repays the 
trouble of travel as those portions 
of Mexico which, up to within tho 
last few months, have been accessible 
only by means of the somewhat for- 
bidding and inconvenient route just 
described. 

All of these drawbacks were re- 
moved at once when the Mexican- 
Ameiican Steamship Company, appre- 
ciating the opportunity which lay be- 



fore it, equipped its fleet for the ac- 
commodation of passengers. It [is 
possible to-day to board any one "of 
the four handsome ships which t^is 
corporation operates out of New. Or- 
leans, Port Arthur-' and Galveston, 
and within four -days arrive kt 
Tampico — which is, to say, at the 
portals of fairyland. For Mexico is 
a country of WOiiders, so utteny and 
incurably foreign to all the* thoughts 
and customs that maintain in our otjrn 
land that it must remain perpetually 
a fascination, a surprise and a de- 
light to such of our people as'^o 
thither. In spite of the earnest 
efforts Which the Mexican Qover^i- 
ment is making to modernize the Re- 
public, and Which are resulting in the 
construction of some of the moist 
comprehensive and expensive mXa- 
nicipal improvements in the world, 
the land has a character of its own 
that cannot well be altered. Mexico 
may be made accessible, sanitary ahd 
commercial, but it has always been 
unique, and unique it will remain 
to the end of its history. 

The voyage from New Orleans to 
Tampico is one of the most enjoyable 
experiences that can fair to the lot 
of the vacation-seeker. The vessels 
• f tile Mexican-American Steamship 
Company have been .expressly de- 
signed and built for the traffic, and 
represent the very best work of tho 
Norwegian mechanics and naval 
architects. The City of Tampico. on 
which I had recently the pleasure of 
making the trip, is typical of the 
rest. She is a stately steel ship, 270 
feet long and thirty-seven feet wide, 
with a cargo capacity of 2,500 tons. 
Her powerful engines drive her 
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through the wai«r At n Bp«c^d rai^gln^ 
from tea to iwHve knots. L-fsis ilian 
ten monina have cUtpstfil ainee mhe 
was reiest»e<J frotn ttie ways at 
B*?Tgen and t>egan her Jong voyaa:e fo 
Kew Orleans. She wa» huitt along* 
s!<J© rjf the Corintti, another ftno 
vessel mnTiIng between Nf*w OrlpnnR 
nnd NiearaKiia, and is In ev«ry re- 
gpeet as erediteible an example of 
Btiip-hulUilnK as that hamlaome boat- 
She has twelve comfortably nUed-up 



as there 1b nlMity of roora to walk 
nliouL and obtiiln the exercSae necet- 
enry to your t€mr«enjment. The *1eck 
rhairg are BomeroiiB and ^nvtttnE; 
thf^ HrWnings make a grateftil shuda, 
and there t« nnthlne: to do bui tn 
dream hajjpy drennis and wait lor thf 
Pt ©ward's ifonif to summon one helow 
to three appetiaiingr meals each day, 

One of the STftax exceHenoles of 
the City of Tanipico is the fact 
that her conutructlon 5s surh as tn 




Tlie Na0ii Hour »■ tbie Gnwrnin«'Dt Wliarf, Tarn pi eo. 



cabtTia» «!x of which open Into n 
Bpacious saloon beautJfuily finl&hed 
in carved white mahoitany and up- 
holstered In velvet. Electric lights 
and fans are everywhere^ Moreovert 
there is n spacious promehHiJe dec!k„ 

- ampler in Ita dimensions than one 
would believe possible from iVie tori- 
nage of the ship, on which the paa- 
senger mi^y Bp^nd the iong, lazy» 
luxurious days lyf the voy^ige, revel- 
ing in the health-giving ocean 
breezes. If you are of a more 
active httbU than the aver- 
age traveler, you need not ma* 

t^rislly frfy^ngre j-our custom of living'^ 



make it almost Impossible for her to 
roll much even in a heavy sea^ Tha 
rial bottom la supplemented hy un* 
usually w^iiie bllg'C keels, the united 
ofTect of which is to keep the vessel 
steady, the very actlun of the wave» 
ai^alost ao(? wids being Instrumental 
In roun^. their own InipulS'Sa 

from IK - sl(!e. The r*^suU \^ 

thai s* .. -fl iEi pracfjc&lly un^ 

knowa on tiotiril. To the summed 
time* especially, when the Gulf nf 
Mexico Is at Its pciic(>fullest* nad 
w^hen the voyage Ii^ itioBt deliglitful 
in every way. the agony of mtil-^^- 
mer is hardly to be reckoned aa 
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amone' the possibilities of the trip. 
What grlorious appetites result! One 
does full justice to every meal, all 
the way to Tampico — and beyond 
that port, too, if the voyage extends, 
as ours did. to Vera Cru« and Pro- 
Crreso, and so on >ack to New Or- 
leans, a distance of nearly 2,000 
miles. A word should be said In 
passingr of the excellent cuisine of 
these vessels — no small item in the 
comfort.- of the voyage, and one in 
which ^ney excel most of the lines 
operating south of New York, and 
compare favorably with the Trans- 
atlantic liners. 

The average traveler hesitates to 
undertake a voyage to Mexico in 
the summer time. Most of us are 
too busy In the winter to go then. 
And yet, if the fact were only gen- 
erally understood, the summer is of 
all seasons the ideal one to make the 
trip. The winter months in Mexico 
are dry. Little or, no rain falls; the 
clear* pure air of the high interior 
plateaux is bracing and invigorat- 
ing, no doubt, but the unbroken 
warmth, though never really exces- 
sive, is not to be compared to the de- 
liclous temperature that prevails 
from, say, April to September, the 
so-called "rainy season." This Is 
one of Nature's many blessings io 
the tropics — the rains. They fall 
generally in the morning or late 
afternoon, and last rarely more than 
a few minutes, leaving the atmos- 
phere washed free of dust and heat, 
delightfully coorand fresh.^ It Is al- 
ways warm on the sea coast, but In 
the summer months Tampico, Vera 
Cruz and Progreso are never any 
hotter than New Orleans, and rarely 
as hot, considering the fact that 
after 10 o'clock in the forenoon there 
is invariably a strong sea breeze 
blowing. This, combined with the 
rain, robs the sun's energy of most 
of its eflfect. In the interior, alti- 
tudes varying from 4,000 to 8.000 feet 
Insure even more agreeable summer 
temperatures, and the traveler who 
hesitates to go to Mexico by the sea- 
route nowadays, for fear of the heat, 
^is simply denying himself one of the 
greatest of pleasures for absolutely 
no reason. 

If, however, he holds aloof on the • 
plea that the Mexican ports are 
dangerous to health in the summer 
time, his excuse Is even less valfd. 
The Mexican Govrrnment is spend- 
ing millions of dollars In sanitatlnj^ 
these very places. The work is be- 
ing done with" the absolute thorough- 
ness which only a benevolent des- 
potism can command. In the United 
States we are accustomed to public 
enterprises executed in a hasty and 
slipshod manner by irresponsible 
contractors; but Mexico does not 



permit such things. Graft there may 
be; that is to be expected, but the 
results must not be skimped. Thus, 
at Tampico, Vera Cruz, and within a 
short time at Progreso, also, there 
are now, or will soon be, completed 
some of the grandest sanitary en- 
terprises ever undertaken on this 
Continent, the benefits of which 
have already been shown in the re- 
duced death rates and the bettering 
of local disease-conditions. Tarn* 
pico fs now as safe a port for an 
American to visit in the summer 
time as New York or San Francisco; 
Vera Cruz, if not In the same con- 
dition, is rapidly approaching that 
ideal, and even there the risk. If ap- 
preciable, is so slight that no intel- 
ligent person can find in It sufficient 
cause to deter him from a visit. 
Progreso is perfectly healthy. Alto- 
gether, the coast cities of Mexico 
at this season of tb« year are as safe 
as those of the United States, and 
In many cases safer. 

People are beginning to realize 
these facts. The passenger traffic of 
the Mexican American .Steamship 
Company, which was gratlfylngly 
large last winter. Is heavier to-day 
than it was six months ago, and this 
in spite of hot weather and the quar- 
antine. The former is actually a 
myth at sea and in Mexico: as for 
the latter, the inconveniences which 
are alleged to be connected there- 
with are largely imaginary. Thanks 
to the courteous and accommodating 
officials at the Quarantine Station, the 
detention at the mouth of the river 
has been shorn of most of its disj.- 
agreeable features, and means for 
the home-coming voyager merely a 
chance to prolong a Journey so de- 
lightful that its ending can only be 
contemplated with regret. 

Granting, then, that there Is every 
reason why a man "off on a holiday" 
should spend his vacation In Mexico, 
what route should he pursue after 
leaving the ship? Tampico is the 
natural gateway to northeastern 
Mexico. Thence almost due west- 
ward runs the line of the Mexican 
Central Railroad, through the rich 
mining town of San Luis PotosI to 
the famous health resort of Aguas 
Calientes. This is a distance of 
about 300 miles, and most of the 
way lies through scenery so beauti- 
ful that it alone is worth all the cost 
and trouble to the trip. Nothing in 
Europe can equal the magnificent . 
mountain landscapes between Tam- 
pico and San Luis Potosi, where -the 
railroad climbs by steep gradients 
from the tropical lowlands to tlfe 
high Mexican plateau and the tem- 
perate zone. Mexico has much 
grand and memorable scenery, but 
there is little to compare with this 
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first impressive glimpse of tlie 
Sierras. 

At Affuas Calientes the railroad 
connects with the main line of the 
Mexican Central, and the traveler, if 
well advised, turns southward to the 
Capital, lingreringr on his way In 
first one and then another of the 
score of historic and beautiful little 
cities strung along the route like 
jewels on a string. Thus, progres- 
sing slowly from Aguas Calientes to 
Silao, and from Silao to MarHl, and 
from Marfll to Guanajuato, and 
thence to Queretaro, one comes at 
last to the splendid Mexican Capital, 
his mind stored with superb pictures, 
wonderful legends, and fragments of 
history scarcely less 'wonderful than 
the legend. A few days in the City 
Of Mexico^ and then one finds it 
profitable to go by daylight down 
to Vera Cruz, over the Mexican Rail- 
road, the oldest line in the country, 
constructed with immense toil and 
at enormous expense through scene- 
ry of such grandeur tliat words can- 
not describe it. Vera Cruz is worth 
a day, not so much for what it is 
now, but for what it has been in the 
past, and for what it is going to be 
in the future, and then the ship will 
bear you to Progreso, in Yucatan, 
one of the least known sections of 
the Republic, where there is much 
to see and learn. 

This was. in brief, the itinerary of 
the tour which we made. Leaving 
New Orleans on the City of Tampico 
on June 16, the morning of the 20th 
found us off the mouth of the Panuco 
River, and within a few miles of 
Tampico. The voyage was just what 
I have painted it in the enthusiastic 
paragraphs written above — an all- 
to-brief excursion over smiling seas, 
under a cloudless sky, in surround- 
ings where every want had been an- 
ticipated, and every possible comfort 
provided. The master of the ship 
did much to make the voyage pleas- 
ant. Captain Fr. Olsen is worth 
knowina: for his own sake. He is 
one of {Tie youngest men in command 
of a ship whf» trade in and out of 
New Orleans. He is the son of Captain 
B. D. Olsen, the Commodore of the 
Mexican-American's fleet, himself a 
veteran in the passenger service. The 
younger Captain is a man of unusu- 
al gifts, speaking English, Spanish 
and German, in addition to his own 
tongue, a seaman of large experience, 
a gentleman of culture and refine- 
^r;ent, and one whose efforts to pro- 
*mote the comfort of the ship's 
guests are unremitting. 

The approach to the city of Tam- 
pico is full of interest. The incoming 
steamer enters the Panuco River 



through the massive jetties con- 
structed a few years ago by the 
Mexican Government. The huge 
blocks of stone out of which this 
splendid work is constructed lift 
their Irregular Shanes picturesquely 
above the dark green surface of the 
water. Powerful dredges, two of 
which are reckoned among the 
largest now in use in any part of the 
world, are busy, here and at 
other parts of the harbor, j^^ie depth 
of which is by this means kept at 
thirty feet. On either hand the 
shores are flat and marsliy, rising, 
however, as the steamer continues 
its way towards the city into a suc- 
cession of low, wooded hills. Of the 
city itself nothing is seen until «ix 
or seven miles of the winding river 
have been traversed, and varjous lit- 
tle outlying settlements, s'loh as La 
Barra, tlie pilot station, and a famou.s 
resort In the summer time, and the 
quarantine buildings — have been 
passed. Then, suddenly a curve in 
the stream is rounded, a score of 
richly-colored walls lift themselves 
into the dazzling morning sunshine, 
and palm trees and flagstaffs an- 
nounce that the traveler's destination 
has been reached. •- 

Th» ship comes to anchor along- 
side the magnificent steel wharf 
recently completed by the Fel*^ral 
Government at a cost of a million 
dollars. This structure, 2,S00 feet 
long, and capable of acconimodati- 
ing seven vessels at once, is an in- 
structive spectacle for the stranger's 
eye, proving the wise paternalism 
of an enlightened government, whidh 
is gradually equipping, not Timplco 
only, but all of the gulf ports, with 
the best modern facilities for the 
handling of commerce and for the 
management of quarantine and other 
matters connected with shipping. 
The great wharf at Tampico replaces 
a wooden structure bMilt and burnci 
in 1898. Fearful of another disaster, 
the new structure, whicli was prompt- 
ly begun, is of steel and concrete, 
supported on eleven rows of con- 
crete-filled steel caissons eight feet 
in diameter, resting in their turn 
upon piles forty- five feet long. Ships 
from all parts of the world and of 
the largest size are expeditiously 
handled at this wharf, which would do 
credit to an American city of ten 
times the population and a hundred 
times the fame of this little Mexican . 
port. That so creditable a work 
should have been accomplished witli- 
out publicity, almost . without at- 
tracting* attention, even from the 
classes most interested, is charac- 
teristic of the remarkable trnter- 
prises Ihat are afoot all around the 
gulf, wherever the authority of Pres- 
ident Diaz extends. The far-reach- 
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ing plans which that able executive 
has conceived and is now executing 
are more comprehensive than is 
known in the United States, and are 
bound to have an enormous effect 
upon the future prosperity of his 
country. The good effects are al- 
ready felt in Tampico, and when the 
numerous other improvements that 
are contemplated in the city itself 
shall have been finished will make 
of that city a show place and a model 
well worth imitating in our own 
boastedly superior land. 

A part of this general scheme of 
improving the port of Tampico is 
the canal which is now being con- 
structed between the Panuco and the 
Laguna of Tuxpan. When completed, 
this will be about ten miles in length, 
but will open up over 110 miles of 
fertile coast country and bring to 
Tampico new supplies of fustic and 
other native produce, the exports of 
which have begun to decline. The 
Government has now at work in the 
canal a large bucket dredge of the 
best modern type, and progress is 
being ms^e at a reasonably rapid 
rate. It opens, a placid and sedge- 
bordered little thread of green water, 
on the southern bank of the Panuco, 
not far from the hill which shelters 
Pueblo Viejo, the "old city" of Tam- 
pico. For Tampico did not always 
stand on the northern bank of tht? 
Panuco. In fact, the city was re- 
moved to its present location about 
the year 1823. 

Up to that time the various States 
of the Mexican union maintained 
custom-houseb at their frontiers, and 
collected duties on the local traffic. 
As soon as the Federal Government 
felt powerful enough, the custom- 
house of the State of Tamaulipas, 
which till 1823 had been located at 
Alta Mura. about fifteen miles fur- 
ther up the Par.uco, was transferred 
to the site now occupied by the city. 
Naturally, being across the river 
from Pueblo Viejo, the population of 
the elder town drifted gradually to 
the new one, where all the business 
was being done; so that to-day Pueb- 
lo Viejo numbers only about 2,000 
people. Historically, it is much 
more interesting than its youthful 
rival. Located upon the margin of 
one of those numerous estuaries that 
dot the country around Tampico, it 
was a village as far back as the days 
of Ponce de Leon and Hernando de 
Soto. The former came here search- 
ing for the Fountain of Youth, which 
he imagined he found in a spring 
that still gushes forth, pure ani 
sparkling, from the rocks on the 
hillside. A large bottling establish- 
ncent was built near the spring some 
time ago by an enthusiast, who hoped 



to become wealthy by selling the 
water, but the enterprise was unsuc- 
cessful, and the edifice is now de- 
serted; but the refreshing current- 
flows on as bright and consoling a.* 
in the day of the gallant Spanish ad- 
venturer. De Soto never came to Tam - 
pico in person, but his weary follow- 
ers made a landfall here when, in- 
their crazy barks, they crossed the- 
gulf after the death of their daring- 
leader and the discovery of the 
mouth of the Mississippi River. 

The history of the new cityof Tam-^ 
pico contains only one incident oT 
real interest: behind the town, to the 
north, are pointed out the heights on: 
which the American forces planted 
their artillery when, during the Mex- 
ican war, they advanced upon the 
port, flushed with the brilliant vic- 
tories at Monterey and Victoria. 
Tampico fell an easy prey to the 
army under Worth and Patter^on^ 
and the American troops occupied the 
XiJace for some months, until th»^y 
tj- arched southward, to share in the 
siege of Vera Cruz. There was some 
fighting, of course, during the in- 
terminable Mexican civil wars, but 
that always transpired at some dis- 
tance from the 'own, which seems te 
have enjoyed a fortune unusual 
among Mexican cities — fireedom from- 
blood letting and the turmoil of ac- 
tual combat in its streets. 

Along educational and cultural 
lines generally Tampico is mak- 
ing progress. There are two goocT 
religious schools, one a Catholic in- 
stitution conducted by sisters fronr 
San Antonio, Tex., and the <?ther a 
Protestant establishment, at the heatT 
of which is the Ignited States Vice 
Consul, Mr. Pressly. The publie 
schools are numerous and useful, but 
the curriculum is limited. The city" 
has enacted compulsory education 
laws, and a truant officer, armecy 
with a switch, which he often ha«r 
occasion to use finds himself busiljr 
employed rounding up recalcitrant 
youngsters and driving them to their 
books. In all the scho61s the sexes^' 
are separated. Among the older mem- 
bers of the community literary tastes^ 
and occupations are not conspicu- 
ously popular. They rely for menta? 
aliment upon the daily newspapers- 
from Monterey and Mexico City. Thejr 
have access also to two weekly pa- 
pers, published in Tampico, one in 
English and the other in Spanish,, 
the former under the editorial man- 
agement of C. S. Warner, a Georgian. 
By way of amusement there are cock 
fights and the theatre. During the 
winter there are seasons of opera, 
usually limited to eight or ten per- 
formances, when the classic reper- 
toire is rendered. Of course these 
performances are scarcely up to the 
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rmetropolitan standard, but In near- 
ly every company one or two ^ood 
-voices fiTO far to redeem the enter- 
tainment from mediocrity and to 
compensate for the inevitable defi- 
ciencies of the scenery. The favorite 
theatrical entertainment, however is 
the "Zarzuela/' a sort of Spanish 
vaudeville. Formerly bull fl^htlngr 
was popular, but the poor quality of 
ithe "quadrillas" ultimately disgrusted 
the population, and one Sunday In 
1898 an Indigrnant audience expressed 
its disapprobation of the quality of 
the spectacle by wreckings the bull- 
ring. Since then professional bull 
flffhtingr has ceased in Tampico, nor Is 
there much chance of this grory en- 
tertainment being: revived. Of late 
there have been some bull flgrhts 
Sriven by amateurs, in which neither 
t)uli nor horse suffered any damage, 
but these enterprises have been of 
■a character to excite the ridicule of 
the audience rather than the censure 
•of the judicious. "Are you sure it 
Isn't a cow?" asked one wagr at a 
recent performance of the kind; and 
that humorously pathetic Inquiry ex- 
rpresses quite accurately the prevail- 
insT sentiment in Tampico regrardingr 
^he sport. 

The people do not show much in- 
terest in foreigrn sports either. They 
have not taken to baseball or grolf 
yet. The visitor to the city, how- 
ever, can find both entertainment and 
excitement, if he wants either, in 
fishing: for tarpon at the city 



wharves. The l^anoco mhoumam ta 
tkls gramest of all fish, wlifeh kar* . 
are so grreedy for the hook that thesr 
will take it practically aaywlMre and 
under all clrcumstancea. Anyone who 
has seen the elaborate preperattovs 
which tarpon flshermen nuike ■Ibmj; 
the south Florida coast — the tee ls ^ 
nets, gaffs, rods, lines, rubber boots^ 
hired men, yawl and I know mat 
what else beside — would hardly- be- ' 
lieve it possible for anybody- to so 
after this superb quarry In the sim- 
ple way possible, at Tamploo. All. 
you need is a stout line, a hlg hookp 
some bait and a place on the wharf. 
In the bar attached to one of 'the 
hotels in Tampico there Is a room 
decorated with the scales of tarpon 
caugrht in Just such unpretentious 
ways, each scale adorned with. the 
name of the fishsrman, the welgrht of 
the fish and the date of the event. 
The collection is large and grrowing, 
for every year more and more. people 
come to Tampico for the fishing^ the 
fame of which is gradually being 
noised abroad. As yet, however. It 
is one of those places which the 
soul of Isaak Walton would have 
delighted in — where there Is plenty 
of fish and not enough competitors 
to spoil sport Tarpon as big as any 
ever caught are regularly taken In 
the Panuco in front of the city, and 
the supply seems absolutely inex- 
haustible. There is no doubt of It, 
Tampico is the fisherman's real par- 
adise. 
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fHE population of Tampico is 
about 20,000. The American 
colony numbers about 250, 
but the members thereof are 
constantly changrinsr. The 
business of the city is largrely 
in the hands of brokers and 
commission merchants. The 
imports are valued at 149,000,000, and 
the exports at $14,000,000 T)er annum.. 
The imports are principally lumber,* 
coal and coke, machinery, rails and 
other manufactured articles of steel 
and iron, the former for the use of 
the railroad; and the latter partly 
for the railroad and partly for the 
use of the big smelters in the in- 
terior. The exports are principally 
bullion, ixtle, hides and honey. The 
bullion comes to Tampico not only 
from the smelters within a short 
radius of the port, but from as far 
Off as the vicinity of El Paso. The 
railroad makes a rate through Tam- 
pico to New York which is lower 
than the all-rail rate. This- is prob- 
ably due to the fact that the road 
has to bring empty care to the sea, 
and can afford to reduce the freight 
charges on the ore in order to find 
something with which to fill these 
cars. The bullion goes principally 
to Perth Amboy, where It is refined. 
The second principal feature of the 
export trade, ixtle, is a kind of in- 
ferior grade of hennequin (sisal), 
and is valued for use in making 
ropes, etc. Something is also done 
with zapupe, a species of fiber wnich 
grows luxuriantly in the vicinity of 
Tampico, but the commercial possi- 
bilities of which are just now being 
recognized. Zapupe can be sold at 
a somewhat higher price than sisal. 



and while it is not as valuable ^ as 
the latter, the length of the fiber 
and the fact that the plant matures 
in about one-third of the time re- 
quired for sisal, indicates* that it can 
be made profitable. 

The honey business is rapidly 
growing. The Mexican-American 
Steamship Company brings down 
every month an immense number of 
whisky barrels, which are promptly 
returned filled with honey. The 
usual shipment is 75 or 100 barrels. 
So far no attempt has been made to 
cultivate the bee scientifically. The 
Indians in the interior, on whom the 
merchants now rely for the entire 
supply, construct their apiaries in 
the most primitive manner, utilizing 
hollow stumps of trees, caves, tin 
cans, etc. When the sewerage works 
were being inaugurated in Tampico 
recently much trouble was exper- 
ienced from thefts by the natives of 
sections of earthenware pipe. These 
were quickly turned . into bee hives. 
Afterwards the Indians found that 
they could procure pieces of chipped 
pipe for the asking, and consequent- 
ly, while the thefts ceased, the num- 
ber of bee hives of this unique fa- 
shion has augmented steadily. The 
Indians collect the honey in empty 
five-gallon oil cans, load them into 
their canoes and transport them 
down the Panuco and the Tamasi 
Rivers to market. They present a 
very picturesque sight. 

These are indications that the 
fruit business, once a prosperous 
feature of Tampico commerce, will 
be revived. Formerly, lightdraught 
schooners running into Tampico 
took back to the United States car- 
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reDrehensible schemes. If thevhave 
not been as successful in Mexico as 
they naa been made to hope, the fauit 
lies not with them or with Mexico, 
but with the Way in which the colo- 
nies have been organized and estab- 
lished. The settlers themselves are as 
a rule very desirable citizens. They 
belong to that hardy, adventurous 
race, the forefathers of whom settled 
Missouri, Nebraska and Texas. Prob- 
ably there is no class of citizens in 
whose veins flows a purer strain of 
American blood. The spirit of ad- 
veture which drove their ancestors 
from England to the New World, 
and impelled successive generations 
^o emigrate, first from Virginia to 
Kentucky and Mississippi, and thnce 
to the frontier, is still active in 
them. It is the craving for excite- 
ment and the desire of change which 
has driven them to seek here in 
Mexico another frontier. A large 
number of such colonies have been 
established, several within the last 
year. Time enough has not yet 
elapsed to permit the fate of these 
newest experiments to #)e prophe- 
sied. But in the past nearly all such 
enterprises have resulted ii disin- 
tegration and ultimate failure. Tlie 
Chemal Colony is one exception that 
merely serves to prove the rule. The 
trouble seems to be that, coming to 
a new country, the colonists have 
had little knowledge of the local 
conditions. There were few or none 
to teach them how to cultivate their 
farms. They applied the methods 
with which they were familiar in 
Missouri and Nebraska, but the re- 
sult was generally unsatisfactory. 
The lure which has brought many 
of them to Mexico has been the 
chance of buying land cheap. They 
could sell their properties in the 
United States for $10 or $40 per acre 
and reinvest the money near Tam- 
pico at $3 to $5 per acre in land in- 
finitely more fertile than that with 
which they had parted. The one se- 
rious drawback, in addition to a lack 
of the proper knowledge, has been 
the uncertainty of the rainfall. The 
.rainfall a^•^erages fifty inches per 
annum, but there is no telling just 
when the bulk of the precipitation 
will occur. Sometime for months on 
no rain will fall. Then the vegeta- 
tion dries up and the crops of the 
colonists are failures. This has not 
happened now for two or three years. 
For that length of time the rainfall 
has been fairly well-distributed 
throughout the year. The result has 
been good crops and general con- 
tentment. Hence, many of the new- 
comers regard the risk of drought, 
as negligible. It should, however, 
flgrure in the calculations of every 



man who proposes to settle in the 
rural districts tributary to Tam- 
pico. 

The colonies, however, whether 
failures or successes, have been pro- 
ductive of good to Mexico in cer- 
tain unexpected ways. As the bonds 
which held the colonists together 
have relaxed, and the members of 
the communities scattered, many of 
the members acquired little estates 
independent of the settlement of 
which they once formed a part. Some 
of them have devoted these little 
plantations to the cultivation of su- 
gar cane and corn, and have met 
with a measure of success, thanks 
to the experience through which 
they had previously passed. Chemal 
the colony the » success which was 
noted above as an exception to the 
rule of failure and discouragement^ 
is said to contain about 800 souls. 
It is located in rather an inacces- 
sible region forty to fifty miles from 
Tampico and about thirty miles back 
from the railroad. The reports from 
the colony indicate tliat the farming 
enterprises have been along the ilnes 
with which the colonists are most 
familiar. Moreover, now that eight 
or ten years have elapsed since the 
first of these colonies was planted in 
Tamaulipas, nearly all the inevitable 
experiments have been tried, and the 
survivors have acquired at a bitter 
price a knowledge of the local con- 
ditions, which they are able to im- 
part to newcomers, and which en- 
ables them to begin a new life under 
fairly favorable conditions. 

Tampico has undergone a long pe- 
riod of commercial depression, from 
which it is now just beginning to 
emerge. .This is true in spite of the 
fact that the statistics show a steady 
increase, year by year, in the quan- 
tity and value of the exports and 
imports. Nevertheless, for a consid- 
erable period the city lost popula- 
tion, the value of property declined, 
and there was considerable suffering 
among the poorer classes. These 
conditions have now happily disap- 
peared, and the city has regained 
the position and prosperity which it 
enjoyed fourteen years ago. The es- 
tablishment of the Mexican-Ameri- 
can Steamship Company promises to 
be a potent factor in the develop- 
ment of the commercial importance 
of the city. The future is extremely 
bright. The depression was the na- 
tural result of changing conditions, 
operating in a community of rooted 
conservatism. For many years *the 
people had been content with the 
business and manufacturing methods 
that had satisfied their forefathers. 
Suddenly, modern ideas were thrust 
upon them; machinery displaced hand 
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labor; crafts which maintained hun- 
dreds of operatives in modest com- 
fort were destroyed. It was, on a 
small s6ale, somewhat the same con- 
ditlon which resulted in Lancaster- 
shire in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, when the invention of the pow- 
er loom destroyed the cottSLge in- 
dustries on which thousands of Brit- 
ish weavers were dependent for 
bread. The people of Tampico were 
not able all at once to abandon the 
routine which they had inherited 
from their ancestors and which com- 
ported so well with their own dis- 
positions and habits. One case will 
serve to illustrate what happened: 
Before the present supero harbor 
works were completed, tne vessels 
trading at the port were compelled 
to lie at anchor some distance out 
in the roadstead. There was a pros- 
perous element in the population 
which made a * livingf lierhteriner 
freisrht to and fro from the shore 
to the ships. Another set of labor- 
ers thrived upon the business of 
transferring freight from the light- 
ers to the patient mules whicn 
waited to convey it to the Interior. 
The railroad, however, was eventu- 
ally constructed into the town; the 
docks allowed large vessels to lie 
directly at the tracKS and discharge 
into the freight cars; and these two 
industrious classes found their occu- 
pation gone. They had to look else- 
where lor something to do, and in 
the process of changing tneir habits 
and customs of life a good deal of 
trouble was experienced. This, or 
very mucn the same thing, happened 
in scores of other cases, and much 
suffering ensued. All this, howevcfr, 
has happily been adjusted, and Tam- 
pico is now embarking upon a per- 
iod of prosperity easily worth all 
that it has cost. 

The activity and intelligence of 
the municipal authorities of Tampi- 
co in sanitary matters might well 
be imitated in our own country. They 
are aware that the disease from 
which they have most to apprehend 
is yellow fever, and the steps which 
they are taking to rid themselves 
of danger, from this scourge are 
modern, scientific and, so far as can 
be judged at present, effective. The 
mosquito theory of the origin of the 
disease is accepted as proven, and 
the campaign is being conducted 
along tne lines laid down by the 
ablest modern investigators. The 
problem which Tampico has had to 
solve was exceedingly difficult. For- 
tunately, in Dr. Matienza, the head 
of the loca Public Health Depart- 
ment, the city commands the serv- 
ices of a scientist trained in the 
best European schools. Dr. Mati- 



enza is a disciplinarian and orflran* 
izer. One of his most efficient meas- 
ures was the establishment of a corps 
of sanitary inspectors, who are con- 
stantly on duty. They visit every 
buildinflT in the city at frequent in- 
tervals and ascertain whether cis- 
terns, tanks and other receptacles of* 
water are screened or covered, as re- 
quired by law. It is no easier in 
Tampico than in New Orleans to 
induce the people to obey the law, 
but there is hope that they will soon 
be brought to co-operate unanimous- 
ly with the health authorities in the 
observance of the statute. 

Tampico does not regard itself as 
a natural focus of yellow fever. The 
experience of past epidemics goes to 
support that belief. In each of the 
recent outbreaks the infection has 
been clearly traced to other ports 
where the disease is believed to be 
endemic. Moreover, an interval of 
years, during which yellow fever was 
unknown in Tampico. preceded the 
epidemic of 1898. It is plausibly ar- 
gued that, if the city were a breed- 
ing place of the germ, it would not 
have beei#free from the pest for any 
such protracted period. It is nat- 
ural, therefore, that to-day Tampico 
should maintain a strict quarantine 
against th«- three or four points 
which experience has proven to be 
centers of infection. Ships from 
these places are compelled to under- 
go four hours' fumigation from sul- 
phur. This is deemed sufficient. Pasi 
sengers are not subject to detention, 
but their names and estinations are 
noted, and if tliey propose to remain 
in the city for more than an hour or 
two, they are kept under observa- 
tion. Should, however, there be any 
suspicious circumstance sufficient to 
justify special strictness, they are 
required to remain in their apart- 
ments until tlie hour of departure, 
and are visited at frequent intervals 
by representatives of the Board of 
Health, their temperature taken, and 
other data collected. This routine 
has been enforced in quite a number 
of cases, and the fact that the port 
has been free from fever for three 
years would seem to demonstrate its 
efficiency. In addition, an excellent 
quarantine station is maintained at 
a point on tlic l*anuco River, below 
the city. 

The moMt lmp*>»*tant step, how- 
ever, that has been taken in the cana- 
paign again.Mt the fovor is the con- 
struction i>f a .'iewcraKo and drain- 
age system. 'I'he necessity therefor 
has long been rcionnlzea In Tampico. 
When the projcii was tirsi bruited, 
some ten or tlcvcn years a^ro, the 
terms on, wliich iho mutvi ipallty 
called for bids were sucli tluii con- 
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tractors declined to compete for the 
work. The right was reserved to 
reject all bids, and this sufficed to 
discouragre the responsible firms who 
migrht otherwise have been willingr 
even at that time to enter into the 
contract. Subsequently, the Federal 
Government, acting with the liberal- 
ity that has always distinguished the 
administration of President Diaz, 
came to the rescue, and by guaran- 
teeing an issue of bonds, opened the 
way for the successful inauguration 
of the work. The city was divided 
into four zones, the first of which in- 
cluded the thickly-settled business 
section of the city. A contract for 
the sewerage and water system in 
this aone was let about a year ago to 
William Astor Chandler, of New 
York, who is represented in Tampico 
by D. H. Campbell, an engineer of 
great ability and experience. In ad- 
dition to the construction of the 
mains, lidbr. Campbell was required to 
fill in the low places within the lim- 
its covered by his contract, with a 
view to prevent the formation of 
pools, etc., such as encdtirage the 
breeding of mosquitoes. Tne work 
in tne nrst zone is done, and has al- 
. ready given so much satisfaction 
that the contract has been signed 
witn Mr. Campbell for tne extension 
of the system to all the remaining 
portions of the city. These regions 
embrace a considerable area of sub- 
urban and unimproved property, 
where most of the work wlil be in 
raising the level of the ground. 

The principal artery of tne sewer- 
age system is a 12-inch main, dis- 
caarging into the Panuco River, 
abouc three-quarters of a mile be- 
low the city, where the current is 
ample to carry the sewage away. 
The fiushing facilities are said to 
be excellent. The water supply is 
drawn from the Panuco, at a point 
about twenty - eight kilometers 
above the city, where a large intake 
and settling basin have been con- 
structed. Th% water is pumped to a 
hill about a mile from Tampico, the 
highest point convenient to the city, 
and is dispensed thence by gravity. 
Throughout Tampico plugs have 
been set up for the benent of the 
poor; they are also adapted for use 
in case of fire. The total cost of In- 
Stalling the system is estimated at 
11,250,000. It is expected that the 
. final contract will be completed 
within two years. As in the case of 
New Orleans the great object which 
the entire enterprise is desired to 
promote is to rid the city perma- 
nently of cisterns and tanks and thus 
to eliminate the mosquitoes. To com- 
plete this work, it will eventually be 
necessary to fill in the Carpintero 
TjAffOon, a shallow' body of water to 



the west of the city with a super- 
ficial area of about a hundred acres. 
It is said that this task is now be- 
ing considered. Asi^e from its value 
as a factor in the sanitating of the 
city, the filling in of this lagoon 
would give Tampico space in which 
to expand and of which it will pres- 
ently stand in urgent need. 

Under the supervision of Dr. Ma- 
tienza a large and well-equipped 
hospital has been established on the 
highest point of land within the city 
limits. The building covers an en- 
tire square, and is arranged attract- 
ively around three sides of a flower- 
brightened courtyard. The remain- 
ing side is shortly to be occupied by 
a maternity ward, preparations for 
the. construction of which are now 
under way. In point of cleanliness 
and order this institution will com- 
pare advantageously with anything 
in the United States. The wards are 
large, well-ventilated and contain 123 
beds, ninety-seven of which were oc- 
cupied at the time of our visit. So 
strict is the management that vis- 
itors are only admitted in rare cases 
and then the utmost care is taken 
to provide against the spread of any 
kind of infection. The doorways of 
the wards are supplied with double 
screens, forming a species of ante- 
chamber, through which one must 
pass in entering or. leaving the 
, rooms, and by means of which the 
risk of insects obtaining access to 
the patients, is reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

The records, carefully preserved at 
the hospital, verified by those at the 
City Hall, show that Tampico is a 
healthy city. Diphtheria and scarlet 
fevr are unknown. Typhoid fever is 
rare. Measles and whooping cough 
exist only in mild forms. The dis- 
ease which claims the- largest quota 
of victims actually Is pneumonia. 
This is the result of the habits of 
the people, the bulk of whom are 
uneducated, and not more than or- 
dinarily intelligent. They betray a 
fatal indifference to the weather, 
and wear the same flimsy garments 
in winter time as they do in the 
heats of summer. Frost is not un- 
known in Tampico, and the sudden 
changes of temperature which ocur 
once or twice every winter work 
havoc among the lightly-clad popu- 
lation. The lower • classe do not 
po.ssess the physical stamina to re- 
sist colds, which soon develop into 
tubercular trouble. They have the 
Indifference to medical treatment 
which is characteristic of all ig- 
norant people. The mortality, there- 
fore, is heavy, especially among 
children. The figures, however, are 
deceptive. The sick from scores of 
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vfllas^s in the country surrounding 
Tampico throngr In to the city for 
medical attention. They come only 
when every domestic remedy has 
been applied in vain and hope is al- 
most grone. Consequently the death 
rate is swelled d:sproportionately 
from this source. In bad years the 
mortality has grone as high as 1,600: 
in good years the annual number of 
oeaths has fallen as low as 800. 
The distinction between favorable 
and unfavorable years is largrely a 
matter of the rains. If the rainy 
season is prolonged, much sickness 
may be expected. If, on the other 
hand, the season Is comparatively 
late, and the rainfall small, the 
health of the community continuea 
excellent. That Tampico. is by no 
means a plague spot is proven by 



the fact that the United States Ma- 
rine Hospital surgeon long stationed 
here was recently transferred to 
Vera Cryz, and his place has not 
been flUed. the Government appar- 
ently being satisfied that there is no 
reason why any apprehensiqn should 
be felt regarding the health of this 
port. This fact, coupled with the 
consciousness of having performed 
with unusual strictness every duty 
required by modern hygienic science 
disposes the people of Tampico to 
resent the attitude of suspicion 
which New Orelans still assumes 
with reference to them, and it is im- 
possible for a candid observer, alive 
to all the factors in the case, both 
in Tampico ajid in New Orleans, not 
to feel .that there is some Justice in 
their criticism. 
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ROM Tampico to San L*uis' Po- 
tosi, a distance of about 300 
miles, the Mexican Central 
►IHailroad runs through coun- 
try every foot of .which is 
interesting:. The train leaves 
Tampico at 6 o'clock, and 
plunges almost at once into 
a tropical jungle of mesquite, in the 
gnarled branches of which grow mil- 
lions of orchids. Here and there a 
sugar plantation relieves the green 
monotony of the wilderneaa. At 
Ebano, a typical little station, al- 
ready hot and dusty though the 
morning has but begun, one sees 
huge tanks and tall derricks erected 
by the railroad company. Ebano is 
the center of what promises to be an 
important oil field. Many of the lo- 
comotives operated on this section of 
the Mexican Central have already 
been equipped* to use oil in lieu of 
coal. If the Ebano wells prove as 
productive as now seems probable, 
one of the pressing industrial prob- 
lems of northeastern Mexico will be 
solved. Nothing has handicapped the 
development of this rich and fertile 
section of the republic more than the 
lack of fuel. Coal is imported from 
the United States and England; wood 
is costly and not always easy to pro- 
cure, and it is in petroleum that the 
hope of the land obviously lies. The 
exploitation of the field has, how- 
ever, not been made on a very ex- 
tensive scale, nor at any other point 
than Ebano. Beyond that stopping 
place tne simple, pastoral character 
of the landscape reasserts, itself. 

Nothing is more interesting than 
the silent, impassive crowd which 
rathers at the average Mexican rail- 
road station to watch c.ie .I'ain go 
by. ..^most invariably a well- 
Bioanted ranchero reins in his hors« 



to enjoy the spectacle. The costumes 
of those we saw between Ebano and 
Tamasopo were not especially pic- 
turesque, except in respett to hats. 
A loose, shapeless garment enveL-- 
oped the body and joined;, the coarse 
cotton trousers unjj^r the crimson 
folds of a wide sash^'tightly lasheh 
around the waist. The=^l8fet; however, 
was of monumental prdps^rtions, two 
and even three feet ..Jn diameteY* 
across tne brim and '^^fully lialC ,as 
high, rising into a tall corie off felt 
or straw, as the owner's 'taste :^icr 
tj»ted. Often leather ornarrt^ttt^, 
gaily worked with colored braids, and 
a -massive woolen cord added to itis 
weight, which in the hot sunshine 
must have been almost, unendurable^. 
Rich and poor alike* affetfted these 
huge hats. We evfrif found one old 
fellow who wore '^fwo, one spiked 
upon the other, like some new ls:tnd ' 
of portable pagoda. The dress of the 
women was rudimentary in its sim^ 
plicity. So far as the casual glance 
revealedT it consisted of a single long 
white garment, girded at the waist, 
and a blue shawl, or reboso, draped 
over the head and shoulders. All, 
without distinction of sex, «azed at 
the train with dull* faces, without so 
much as a passing expression of in- 
terest, as though they had forgotten 
the purpose for which they had as- 
sembled, or found the spectacle much 
less interesting than they had hoped.. 

In the vicinity of the little station 
of Coco the road leaves the plains 
and enters the foothills, which, grad- 
ually rising from that point, attain 
a height of 6,000 feet before the day 
Is over. From this point onward 
the lover of beautiful scenery finds 
much to delight him. There. Is one 
section of the trip from Tamasopo 
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with woods. But 'there is absolutely 
no hint of the tremendous drama 
that is about to open. 

For a few miles the train runs un- 
concernedly alonsr through little 
patches of willow and mesqulte, al- 
ternating with tiny plowed fields as 
yet bare in the bright sunshine, but 
soon to become green with harvest. 
Suddenly a huge hill seems to bar 
the way; the tracks curve sharply 
around its base, and for many min- 
utes the traveler finds himself riding 
along a shelf in the rock, mounting 
little by little, but all the time look- 
ing back over the valley and the lit- 
tle station he has Just left. Then, 
suddenly, as though one had just 
turned the leaf of a great story- 
book and come unexpectedly upon a 
Strange and spirit-stirring drama, 
the matchless conception of the en- 
gineer who constructed the road be- 
comes clear. His task was to scale 
these mountains, and he has executed 
it in the boldest manner, run- 
ning his levels back and forth across 
the almost precipitous slopes, carry- 
ing the track up and on to the very 
summit, often requiring the whole 
circuit of the valley to gain a few 
feet Of elevation. There are po.ints 
where one can count three distinct 
lines of track on the same hillside, 
ihe grandeur and magnitude of 
the work can be appreciated from 
the fact that for nearly two hours 
the trafn continues in sight of the 
hamlet of Tamasopo. Tunnels may 
hide it from sight for a few mo- 
ments; a gigantic hill may snatch it 
from view; but ultimately it reap- 
pears in the landscape, growing con- 
stantly smaller as .the perpendicular 
distance increases. Obviously, vol- 
canic forces of the most gigantic 
character have been at work here in 
times past, carving the hills into 
strange shapes. Then the torrential 
tropical rains have gashed the slopes 
and precipitated avalanches of o-ock 
into the ravines, leaving the very 
bones of the mountains bare and glis- 
' tening. Sometimes these wall-like 
formations thrust themselves out 
from the ground directly in the way 
of the train. Many tunnels such as 
the three at Espinaza have been cut 
through Just such barriers. For one 
bewildering moment they snatch you 
• away from sunshine and the hills — 
for they are seldom more than a few^ 
score feet in length — and then, with 
a rush and roar, the train leaps back 
Into the clear day, leaving you 
bireathless with surprise as some' gi- 
gantic valley opens out beneath you, 
perhaps a thousand feet deep. There 
are places where, after leaving the 
Wide grandeur of the Tamasopo 



Canon, the eye plunges directly down 
Jlito pitlike ravines, five or six hun- 
dred feet deep, into which a plummit 
might be easily dropped from the 
car window without encountering in- 
terruption till at the bottom it would 
be received in the rocky bed of some 
now dry rivulet. 

In spite of the amazing complexity 
of the hill-forms in all this region, 
the lush vegetation of the tropics 
never loses its grip on the rocks for 
more tnan a few feet at a time. Here 
and there, on the shoulder of a 
lull, where it hardly seems polisible 
for a human being to keep his feet 
for a single staggering instant, a 
hardy mountaineer has planted a tiny 
field. Once we saw, stuck like a 
postage stamp upon the perpendicu- 
lar face of a verdant qliff a thousand 
feet high, a tiny thatched cottage, a 
mere eyrie^ such as an eagle might 
inhabit; yet there were women and 
children dwelling in that apparently 
inaccessible home, for they thronged 
to the lip of the tremendous descent 
and watched our train rushing by on 
the opposite hillside. 

This rfde is one of the most re- 
markable experiences that can come 
into a man's life. The distance from 
lamasopo to Las Canoas, where the 
-grandest part of the scenery comes 
to an end, is less than thirty miles, 
but the ascent is 1,500 feet. Carde- 
nas, which is a few kilometers be- 
yond Las Canoas, is situated nearly 
4,000 feet above the sea. It is easy 
to understand, then, that for most of 
the distance between these towns the 
grades are of from 3 to 3 1-2 per cent. 
At the season of the year in which 

• we saw it the country was suffering 
from a lack of rain, and the hun- 
dreds of little water courses that 
would otherwise have lent life to the 
landscape were lacking. Only the 
ury, rock-strewn channels through 
which they flow at other times, 
seamed the ravines. There was, how- 
ever, one bold little river which de- 
fied the heat and the drought and 
went thundering over the cliffs near 
the station of Abra, in a cascade 300 
feet high. "El Salto del Abra," it is 
called. The unexpected sight of its 
green current, dashing out, as it were 
from a deep cave of trees, itself the 
color of emerald, and then beaten to 
snowy foam as it plunged into va- 

, cancy, was one of the most delight- 
ful sensations of the trip. 

But, beautiful as these streamlets 
must be in the rainy seasons, when 
the now dry canyons each receive 
its Headstrong little torrent, they are 
a scource of unquestionable danger 
to the railroad. Between Las Canoas 
and Tamasopo the number of track 
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Wttlkt-rH iB iBcreii^e*! tn two or tiire© 
pet rntle (luring: tliftt pun of the 
year. They jgo lirnied with dyna* 
mUe. Bt-archlng: fr>t rockn dl^Iodg^ed 
by wattr wnd pi**rip1tiit*'il ufnin rii4i 
trutrU. tt tH i^ai't that hui4]y tt duy 
fraisHf^js wlttiiiitl th« tiUtHJv^f ry finrl re- 
moval of eniormous friifrirt^nts f*f 
fiamlstmiii ItiHl wtjulii ntherwifle civubw 
the wreck of tntlns utmI sortouit lor** 
nf ^^l^ The BVMlt'iTi In }«o ticrftH >t, 
however. Hi at oo «*^rMlt?nt hrie ever 



it ^ matter of fiupc^rHuoue effort U 
m^ifk, tt» y^t it> iiirliiirn tha ilf*s**rt 
There is, however, sornetldng in th^ 
v*-ry inimefialty of the barr^ r , 
petn tirniliiiiilUig^ niuTty miles 
a Htif of III ye hills, that in 
Mm Imaglnallfui, Xor is iher lu* _ 
p'-r »!>«'*? tlve devoid of Ufe. Htrrt* aiiH 
Ihtf*' nt L'tHTipjinitiv^ly : * 

tirvTtiF the Willis itt a ' ' 
tht'inselvea white atjov*^ 
rrt'^^'iuite, Ineloaln,^ within iLi^ ekoipld 



^l&J- 





'*i.n t'rvmu" iinnnAjiinto^M l?'niiit*»iji PnTit* 



Oeourred. nor is Hkely to, so long; 
as this sleepless vigilance la niain- 
talned. 

After leaving- Cardenasr, a thrlvfng 
town of 9om« size, the Tatidscape 
loges tnost of its charm. Fortunately* 
th&ti, evening comes on, and the few 
rematRtng hours of daylight serve to 
give the traveler a gllmpee of the 
desert. For It is a desert, sparsely 
^rown with cactus and mesquito. 
Doubtlesfr this arid region could he 
made to blossom a^ bravely as any. IT 
irrigated, but the abundance of de- 
slr>ible farming land In Mexico renders 



protection ail the appurtenances oi 
ih** mnrlL It is astonl^^hin^ wittf 
what persistence the khan type o| 
flwelling^ holds Ha own in this land 
now happily rid of the lawless ele^ 
Tiient that originally Juatifled th^ 
f/un^truotion of these font oKy-lIki 
homes. For the ^hacienda" of a by*i| 
g:one generation wa6 practically 
citadel, and sheltered herds atid r 
tamers at night a^ralnst the attactH 
cvf marauders. This type, of dwell- 
ing, however. Is In entire harmony 
with the oriental character of the 
landscape, and adtls a touch of won^ 
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9i*T to the scene fast losing distinct- 
ness in the tiaxe of twiUg-bt. Soon 
d£iTkne8B shiit& in: the blg^. lu!?troiif* 
M^scioan stars begin to appeur, one 
by one, with startling suddenness 
and Sncllvf duality, as though each tiny 

I point of rlame determines fn^epend- 
pntly the mo^ment to illumine itself, 
bare! ess of its fellows. Dur train, 
rushing on to Its destination, and 
boon to halt in the spacious station 
^t San L»iiis Potosi, hardly seems .i 
bart of th^ peaceful nig^ht without. 



has resulted a system of parks and 
strt^ets the like of which probably 
exists nowhere else in the worlds 
ten-aues, stairs. incHneci planes lea<J- 
ing up to houses high on the hillsides 
like swallows' nests: plasas anti 
parks half in the air, half-sunken t>^- 
low the level of the adjacent piop- 
pcrty, and everywhere brilliant color 
*ml »iuiin titles of f lowers, making- up 
a scene as wnusual and ft Is b^ttUtl- 
JiiL 

Guanajuato dales back to as 54. but 




B«f|dl|ii|^ ^oiikcf^M for tlie illile to tbe Caiitpo *4i4cit<nHr GiinazLJiiatn. 



Few of the hundreds of tourists 
phom the Mexicati Central annually 
[brings from the United States to the 
^lly of Mescico think It worth wliiiu 
Interrupt their Journey sit Sllao, 
inA rniike the side trip to Gttatia- 
Ittfito. Thin is straii|?«, heoui^e 
GijutJito la one of thp iiioi?t plc- 
[l»ie ami tntnrestlng places in 
DO, It Is lot!ftted at the tnters^c- 
fif three n*vlnes, and from this 
lousual geologfenl formatkin lliere 



its prosperity hesran in 17 GO, when a 
poor Spaniard, then called Obregarii 
but subsequently invested with the 
tlt!& of Count of Valencia i! 
ertd a mine ther4^ *ff s'iri>t\- 
nesii. The l^iwn hits a I wit i- :„- 

mons for Its minea It Is pvpit now 
Ik tie mo»** than ft mining: cMnip, Its 
mnln industry Is thiE? handUng^ of 
oi't?:; \ts chief sourcfF (tf wtiiilth the 
tt'tifHc in *<wppiies fnr thf* miners at 
Wfirk h\frh up In the hi Us. Of late 
the cotitrot of »orni* of the rtcnesi of 
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these pro per ilea h^s passed into thn 
iiands of Americans, and it ig to be 
feared that the city, which has tUl 
now resisted the modertilzlng influ- 
«nces at work elsi^where iniroughout 
the repiiblict will lose much of its 
Old World charm in the course of the 
next few years. Life, no doubt, will 
be made much more comfortable, but 
it Is a question whether the ^atn in 
t'onvenJence will oltset the loss of 
<iuallties which now make Guanaju- 
ato a dellffht to the jaded slgrbtseer 



tie river, crossed by stone brldgM 
moBs>^ with years. On the other a*» 
ruins of scores of ore-rendering es^ 
tahilshmentg partially or wholly de- 
stroyed in the Inundation of July, 
ISIOS. It IB impossible to g-lve anf 
Idea of the amazing plcturesqt^endfli 
of these molderlng^ structures, so vast 
In extent, sn romantic Iti thetr forti* 
Oed strength. Some of them are cen- 
turies old, and have had occasion to 
test the value of their loophot«l 
walla and turrets against banditt 




Fttt-nd? frf the Junr^H Theatre^ l>iiaB«iu<itf». 



The scenic charm of the place, bow* 
ever, can never be destroyed. 

Leaving Silao by train, a short 
half-hour bring^a one to tne town of 
Marfll, in itself only less ptcturescitie 
thctn Guanajua^ri Frn-^ Mnrf\] V 'i 
necessary to take a street car draivn 
bj' four rambunctious mules^ For 
three miles the tracks follow the 
g;reat road constructed by Che Span- 
ish at a co^it of millions in money 
ftnd nf^arly eighty-three years of la- 
bor. It is a marvel of engineering 
Jn ita way. At one side brawls a Ut- 



who have been tempted to atta 
them in hopes of securing the treei 
urei* garnered within. 

Guanajuato, being: situated In tS 
hlHs, there has always been danffi 
to apprehend from cloudbur^its, aq 
on more than one occasion serlorf 
damage has been Inflicted upon ti 
adjacent country by sudden f1oo4 
That which occurred last year wa 
however, the greatest and most 
structive of w^hich there Is any rec- 
ord, The water topped the dam of 
the water works reservoir two 
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thr^e miles from the city, and when 
this vast mass of masonry finally col- 
lapsed a solid wall of water rushed 
roaring down upon Guanajuato 
and Ms^rfll. In the former city the 
flood stood sixteen feet deep in "many 
places. All over the town may be 
seen little blue, g^lazed tablets set in 
the walls of the * Wuses, recording 
the heigrht to which the water rose. 
In the lovely little parish church the 
floor was six or eight feet below the 
flood level. Singualrly little harm 
was done to the city by the inunda- 
tion, or, if not so, the evidences of 
damage have been repaired. But in 
-the outskirts of Marfil and all along 
the marvelously picturesque Journey 
thence to Ouanajuato we saw on 
every hand the ruins of great build- 
iners which were the prey of the 
stornL So great was the destruction 
here that It seemed as though we 
were passing through Pompeii or St. 
Pierre. In the midst of the rutns, 
however, the vivid life of Mexico 
-went on much as usual. Strings of 
mules loaded with ore passed us, 
coming and going along the old 
Spanish road. ' Here and there a 
group of idlers sat on the piers of a 
shattered drawbridge or merry chil- 
dren romped alpng the battlements 
of some old "hacienda" a thousand 
feet long, where a huge water wheel, 
once so busy, was now motionless 
and silent. 

Our crowded little car deposited us 
"With dramatic abruptness in the tiny 
triangular plaza in the very heart of 
Guanajuato. This is probably the 
largest piece of level ground in the 
city limits. It measures hardly a 
hundred feet along its greatest side. 
hut, ah, how full it is of bloom and 
blossom, tree and shrub! The su- 
perbly-carved facade of the parish 
church tempted us to go within. The 
interior was cool and sweet; the 
altars glittered with lights, and there 
were pictures and frescoes on the 
walls to make the place beautiful. 
In a little chapel at the ri^ht of the 
altar we found hundreds of votive 
offerings nailed to the wall — pictures 
painted on tin in the crudest fashion, 
representing the intervention of 
beavenly powers, when prayer had 
been answered by the preservation of 
life or some unexpected stroke of 
grood fortune. The very absence of 
fdl artistic merit made these quaint 
little pictures all' the more interest- 
ing, mute testimonials as they were 
to the sincerity of the faith which 
placed them in their present' posi- 
tion. 

Adjoining this charming little 
^nrch stands the most splendid 
tlieatre in the Western World. The 



Teatro Juarez is truly one of the- 
wonders of Mexico. The exterior,, 
constructed of some fine gray stone,, 
is more or less Grecian in design,, 
with a magnificent portico fully fifty 
feet in height, the cornice decoratecl 
with bronze statues of the muses.. 
Bronze replicas of Thorwaldsen'sp 
lions flank the noble steps that lead 
up to the entrance. The foyer is in 
the Pompeiian style, exquisitely fres- 
coed, and rich with bronze^ marble,, 
gold and carved wood. The audito- 
rium is not large, but its fittings are- 
perfect, and the Persian decorations 
are carried out with a lavishness: 
hardly to be appreciated until seen. 
The impression of accumulated 
richness is almost overpowering. I 
believe the structure cost the Mexi- 
can Government a million dollars. 
Why so expensive a building wa» 
erected in this out-of-the-way moun- 
tain town is one of the problems- 
which the leisurely tourist may solve 
for himself. There it is, finished ful- 
ly ten years ago, and only used two * 
or three times since, it was dedi- 
cated, in 1903, by President Diaz In 
person. The custodian, who showed 
us over the place, told us that from 
the day it was pronounced finished 
till the time when the President ar- 
rived to dedicate it, the building re- 
mained closed. "And since then," he- 
added, a bit wistfully, as it seemed 
to us, "we lend it only to high-class 
companies — none other are worthy of 
this place, veritable temple of art as 
it is. And they are not many, senor!" 
Probably not, we reflected, as we 
followed him from saloon to saloon, 
admiring the sumptuous gilded furni- 
ture, upholstered in crimson velvet 
and bullion fringe, the busts and 
vases ' specially designed for their 
places, the statues and the costly in- 
laid floors. 

One of the historic places in Guan- 
ajuato, the AThondiara de Grenaditas, 
is worth visiting if only to look at 
the spike on which the head of Hidal- 
go was thrust after the execution of 
that patriot leader in Chihuahua. 
The head remained there, moldering-* 
in the sunshine, for ten years, and 
then, Mexico having flung , off the 
yoke of its Spanish masters, was 
transported to the City of Mexico an<t 
interred in the Chapel of the Kings,, 
in the Cathedral. The Alhondiga was 
erected in 1785 as a commercial ex- 
change, and long served that purpose. 
But now it has fallen from its higb 
estate, and is utilised as a prison 
w^here convicts are taught trades, in 
the hope — alas, how often vain! — of 
rendering them on their release use- 
ful members of the community. Hi- 
dalgo's story is closely connected 
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wUh <jaftiiaJualo* for H wa* ti^r© that 
he (fjilnej tita flr«t Important victory 
ov«r tht< Bpanl^l) In tKU^ rttid U wa4» 
herf. tCMj, t}iril CjilJeJa ilefculeil A I* 

ant, iiiit] cruelly punisbet] the Luyulty 
of ttie |>tjpiilHrp- to The CHijjie of llli* 
fstty by §u< ^ 1 liny or the promi- 

levying h^ . a upon hyndrcaa 

more 

But the^ artf»tic «c»ul will not a«k 
for tifstorlc HS«oc1»tlt>ng »ii Guatirar- 



floweri. flowprft! It l« Ihratisti ae^fidl 
llk^ tH*»M»^ (hat oi»e r»tnbtei on to tli| 

yp. 1 ot the town* to Ln Pre 

reservolm connetrted wltlj 
tJi ' I worlcfl, whtch M<:xJ<:m 

(ii^«ntiiiy i&TnJ hive of IhQ hn^autlfu 
h it V «* p I . n V **i' t mt I n I o a p« r k un t1 p l*5aiii J 
iJi r Nothlni;^ tmn li« mor« fjLi*^ 

1 hjvriy than tho alcniten 

I' ijlob ov«>Hi»t>k» the Uro»<f 

l»Hti of wiftter (Ireucntns fn the mutiA 
Hhlne. willow ifKre glj^aalnir tti«fiti<^ 
ftHfveA It* tis HTiiooth viirfAi^e. Thil 




Tht^ Plaxft lit tiuuuajujtto. 



jixut<'*. The plnr^e Xb Us own exeus© 
for being. Every street corner Is a 
picture. H«:re a sinlden turh of Hie 
hillside teveals a stone ff^untaln, the 
briglU water pls^shlng rnto n mossv* 
basin and an Indian ^\vl, wrapped in 
J^er reliOHO, standing beside it with 
a huge earth en W!t re jar on her alumi- 
il€sr A not lie r vista wfli disclose on 
the hiilslde a littlt? Jionit; Burh its 
Sfinecji, or Clce^ro might have (re. 
queiitod on the Applnn Way, su truly 
does it reproduce In plan and orjlor^ 
lug the type of Roman dwelling of 
2 . 1 i V tf a ra a go, \ nil ^ v e r y W h er e fl.r e 



d»m is hii^h aind copied with stoiio «fil 
ii!3 to fui'in a noble esplanade ionkitig:| 
down on a little park beiow* wherttl 
ill tlmeg the band play^ ami w|ier0| 
there \B at all other hours a ♦^ease-l 
ie^s L'holring of birds. It la t^roljahlyl 
on^ ot tbt! most beautifhl sijt>td liij 

The most tn teres ling place 
ridanajuatn to -flay is the Camii 
.*;into Tt fit^nAE on a hlH to tha 
north tif the city, is inclosed in hlfflil 
walls and looks like a fortress ratticrl 
than ft cemetury- The approarh la J 
alomg a street which runa stee^dy upi 
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lie hillside between rows of box 
^re^s, each priiniy set by itself In a 
llvlli: irlrciilar wall of rouifii stone, 
rhe houses continue almost to the 
i'^ry g-ftte of the cemetery* tben cease 
ibrupUy. as though awed by the 
pr*>jtJnjily of fiacred soil, leaving the 
lourlst f»ce to face with a stiperb 
riew over the thronging "casa&'* of 
lllie city and tli© muliitinSlnoiis blue 
liUls bfiyond. UiuflllF. the arduous 
ascent Is made ^n clonkeys, numbers 



clatnorous children, all eager for the 
honor and emoluments which go wttti 
the task of holding a donkey^s head 
during the absence of its rider* 

The eemetery Is open to alT but 
there is some formality connected 
with the admission to the e^ypte. 
where the great curiosity of the place 
la seeOt and it is well to go arm^d 
with a card from the proper authorl- 
ti4?3* We omitted this important per* 
formanee, and consequently had i^ 




i \4Mttlafitl .Viljitnct t't tbe Water WorltA, lianitiijiiiito. 



p£ wItliHi cHn he hlrt-d at tin; base ht 
Tde ttiveni of funH^nera 
o stt thi* cTiilre' ntfl^tibor- 
.-'Cimmntit^hH Tht^ pi-oprieit>r 
ilikfeys luumpilv' hurrJfri for- 
area of bright -ey^a urchins 
ftiind, sollfiilngr (h*^ ^'■lit of a 
frtil or two; women \uu\ i^trla draped 
lai'if tM-htJ.srks ijppe-ir iM'-foriv the 
7e iimuaedly at the am- 
w» I finiUJv, wh<m the 
■ 1 ' ' ■^ ► - i-i. fff,f< a'tven* 
" i y aijconx- 
:■: g.i-tti way 
'tiit'iLo by ii battalion of 



long: wait Iti the hot aiuishinti' while 
Uie aJtoble s«?x;ifvn honied off as fit*t 
as his fat tittle ieijs wrMjJd perni^l 
hi s^t-arcii of uur crederiiials^ While 
\i, e wtiiied we had ainpU' tiinn to px* 
l*{ort- the rprr(i't»fiT. wliii'h* as a miit- 
Iff or fArt, in ruThei' n bar** and 
ploomy piare^ in spite of thti glorious 
sunisliiat' and me puageai moujitaln 
ntr; The hl|?h walls iire Hnnd with 
tiers (*t " uveufl." thu^e curious polum- 
hiirlM whli*:. ati Latin races huve In- 
h«^rlt*ni from Roman ancestori*, and 
\%'h(t'b have b*^en adar>t»d to ni'W 
\mvs now that the ubpopLilftrlty of 
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cremation has robbed them of their 
only reason for existing. Five and 
even six tiers of tombs arise to the 
very Up of the wall, the top of which, 
thus made astonishingrly wide, can be 
sained by ladder, and thence another 
magrnificent view of the city may be 
obtained. Long ambulatories, shield- 
ed from the sun by rows of arches, 
afford a grateful shade for such as 
have occasion to walk there, scan- 
ning the inscriptions upon the tombs. 
The vast area thus inclosed has un- 
fortunately been left uare of floral 
adornment, though here and there 
scattered over its parched surface 
are many marble monuments, some 
of them of great artistic merit. 

Our amiable friend, the sexton, re- 
turning with a bit of pasteboard be- 
tween his perspiring Angers, led us 
to the farthest arcade and pointed to 
an iron ring set in one of the huge 
flags that form the pavement. "It 
is down there," he whispered, in a 
voice which familiarity with the se- 
crets of the place could not rob of a 
certain awe. He seized the rin^"* .4ttd 
with many a tug. raised the stone 
from its resting place, revealing a 
circular opening running far down 
into the darkness and silence below. 
It was a winding stair cut in the 
living rock. Had the little sexton 
not promptly led the way, I doubt H 
any in our party would have felt 
equal to the descent into so unprom- 
ising a place. But. with a final glance 
at the sunlit tombs around us, we 
followed our guide into obscurity. 

As a matter of fact, the winding 
stair was shorter than it seemed and 
ended fifteen or twenty feet below 
the surface of the earth in an arched 
entrance giving access to a long, 
dimly-illuminated tunnel. It is said 
that this grim vault, excavated deep 
in the hillside, is 900 feet in length 
and has a width of twenty feet. The 
light which finds its way into the 
depths enters from circular openings 
high up on the side wall, and is so 
thin and ghostly that at first, before 
the eye becomes accustomed to the 
semidarkness, the tunnel seems in 
terminable, high and long and nar- 
row out of all proportions, a place 
<'or ghouls and bandits, and yet so 
still that we could hear one another 
breathing in the silence. The strang- 
est impression, however, results from 
beholding high glass doors, now se- 
curely locked, which shut oflf the up- 
per extremity of the vault, and be- 
hind which, clad In dusty white, a 
row on either side, are some scores 
of human forms. These motionless 
flgures are the famous mummies of 
Guanajuato, the ghastly, scarce hu- 
man remains of persons who hjave 



escaped the common doom of man- 
kind and have, secured an uninten- 
tional and perhaps undesired immor- 
tality through the action of the air 
and sun in the wall tombs of the 
cemetery. 

It appears that in this Campo 
Santo, AS in practically all Mexican 
cemeteries, space Is rented, but not 
sold for burial purposes, and at the 
end Of five years the occupant of the 
grave must make way for another 
tenant. If friends are at hand to 
care for the bones of the late la- 
mented, well; if not, they are coiA 
signed to the vault below, where 
now. as our friendly sexton informed 
us, over 100,000 skeletons have been 
stored. We saw the bones, neatly 
stacked from side to side and from 
floor to roof, most of them brown 
from the earth in which they have 
so long reposed, but here and there 
a skull or thigh bone, bleached in 
the wall tombs, showed ghastly 
white against the darker mass. In 
the process of extracting the dead 
from the tombs at the end of each 
lustrum occasionally a body is found 
which has resisted the natural forces 
of decay. Most of these mummies 
are discovered in the uppermost tier 
of tonubs, where the heat Is greatest, 
and doubtless a gradual drying out of 
the moisture of the body prepares it 
to become a member of the grim 
below behind the rocked and barred 
glass doors. For many years the 
mummies were disposed at intervals 
along the entire length of the cor- 
ridor. In those days they were left 
in their unadorned hideousness, but 
the vandalism of visitors, some of 
whom, as the sexton hastened to in- 
form us, went so far as to dance here 
in the cat icomb with these weazened 
corpses for partners, eventually com- 
pelled the authorities to collect them 
behind barriers, which the average 
tourist is not permitted to pass. For 
the same reason they were provided 
some ei^ht or ten years ago with 
white robes, which, while, of course, 
desirable in many ways, add a fresh 
touch of strangeness to a spectacle 
already sufficiently bizarre. 

Many of the mummies have, how- 
ever, undergone such changes in the 
singular process to which they have 
been subjected that it is very diffi- 
cult to believe that they have ever 
been human beings. Thus the horror 
of the scene is mitigated and made 
bearable. The Mexican custom of 
separating the sexes holds even here, 
for tne women are ranged on one 
side, the men on the other, each 
standing in a line, forty or fifty 
strong, on- a little stone bench erected 
for the purpose. The best preserved 
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flgrure.i? that of an elderly priest, a 
man renowned tor piety and learnjngr 
and a friend of our little srnide, as he 
proudly informed us. This venerable 
prelate, clad in his black robes, has 
the place of honor agrainst the far- 
ther wall, between the two ranks, his 
placid face not very clear in the 
half lifiTht, yet seeming to wear still 
an expression of benigrn sweetness. 
But sometimes only fragrments of 
bodies are found mummified. There 
are, for instance, quite a number of 
heads preserved in the collection. 
It is with a feeling almost as 



though resurrected from the final 
death that we emerged once more 
to light and air and space, and turn 
again to the picturesque little city, 
sweet with flowers and radiant with 
sunshine. Mummies and all, 

Guanajuato Is the most picturesque 
place in Mexico, one which an ar- 
tist would delight in, and where 
every person, no matter what his 
trade, habit or previous condition of 
servitude, ought to spend at least a 
day in- order to learn just what old 
Mexico was before Progress laid its 
spell upon the country. 



OHAF^TER IV. 



Queretaro, a City of Memories — Splendid Churches That 
Were Old When the Declaration of Independence Was Sig^ned 
— A Viceregal Conspirator — The Story of "La Corrigidora" 
— ^An Andrew Carnegie of the Eighteenth Century — The Ettd 
of An Epic— Where Maximilian Was Imprisoned and Executed 
— Relics of an Emperor — Weavers of Cloth and Grinders of 
Opals— Queretaro 's Splendidly Organized Educational System. 



OUERETARO is one of the most 
interesting: cities In Mexico. 
It is practically unknown to 
the averagre tourist, except 
as the name of a station on 
/<5^ **^® Mexican Central Railroad, 
Aii_r &t which gaudily colored 
opals are offered him for 
purchase. As usual with most Mexi- 
can towns, the railroad passes the 
city at some distance, and all its 
lovely church-towers and busy 
streets are hardly visible from the 
train. A queer little, asthmatic 
, street car, drawn by an unneces- 
sarily large number of mules and of- 
ficered by a ridiculous superfluity of 
drivers, conductors, inspectors and 
other functionaries, conveys one from 
the station to the center of the city. 
We arrived and departed by night, 
and our impressions of this ride of 
less than a mile were limited to the 
Ill-lighted and crowded interior of 
this funny little car. It deposited 
us in a "plaza" full of tall trees, 
odorous witii flowers and vocal with 
birds and music — for at 10 o'clock 
the band was still playing in the 
kiosk in the middle of the verdant 
obscurity, and all the people of 
Queretaro that amounted to anything, 
. were gathered in that romantic and 
perfumed square. The incandescent 
lights burning in the walks only 
made the mysterious charm of the 
spot more evident. 

Our hotel looked into tliis square, 
the very heart and center of the 
city. Just beyond we could gaze into 
a market-place, the entrance to 
which was marked by a tall stone 
arch, surniounting a fountain and 
the life-sized statue of a Triton. In 
the morning the market was crowded 
with hundreds of vendors, but after 
the sun went down it, too, became 
a place of silence and of mystery. 



Silence and mystery! There are 
the qualities which belongr to Quere- 
taro above all others. For the city 
is filled with memories of great 
men and great events, and its life 
is lived largely in the past. Its 
40,000 inhabitants are, for the most 
part, poor. Its monuments are little 
visited, its thrilling story seldom 
told. Even the native, basklnjgr in 
the midday sunshine, hardly knows 
how to answer your inquiry as tq the 
dwelling places of the historic 
personages whose fame is indis- 
solubly associated witli the city. It 
is only by sheer accident that you 
happen to hear the strange, true 
stories that make up the history of 
the city. 

Queretaro was not its original 
name. The Indians, who had a set- 
tlement here long before the Spanish 
ventured northward from the City of 
Mexico, called it Querendaro — "A 
Place Surrounded by Mountains." 
But the aboriginal village was 
destroyed by the Conquistadores un- 
der. Tapia in 1531, and a Christian 
city founded on its site. These first 
white inhabitants called the place 
"Queretaro de Santiago," an* hy that 
name it lias l^een known ever since. 
It was not long before the little 
city became famous for its climate, 
probably the most salubrious in 
i.lexlco. Gouty viceroys found it 
worth while to transfer their resi- 
dence for a time from the gay capi- 
tal to Queretaro, where either the 
religious (luiet of the town, or its 
healing air, or both combined, 
wrouglit ptirpetual miracles in their 
shattt^red healths. Not only the 
viceroys came. Members of the 
viceregal families journeyed north- 
ward at fretiuent intervals and were 
guests in tiie magnificent convents 
and monasteries wiiich soon began 
to be erected In the city. 
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J^JH, not mare ttmn twenty miiea 
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luniitr o|rriim>*J:ini'e« the rell^toita 
nrtlt-rn Kfern to be recovcrlriir tli#ir 
prentlffO In tbe old rity* SiUms wltti 
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Tbe riiDreli of L>ii 

The Federal Palace occupies a part 
of the Convent of St. Aug^ustin and Is 
renowned throug^hout Mexico fv>r the 
beauty of Its architecture and the 
richneHs of the superbly carved 
stone galleries surrounding' the 
courtyard. The old churt'h of Sab 
Francisco, wrhich In l%fi% was created 
the Cnlhedrai of the diocese, was 
founded iilmost immediately after the 
f^panlarda acquired posHeaslon of the 
town. As it stands to-day, a quaint 
and lovely old structure, U repre- 
' sen la the result of ni*Lny decadea of 
patient labor; for tlioug:b pronounf^ed 
complete in lfi9S, it avix^s frequently 
repaired ^tid altered, the last tlmo 
In 172T. The beautiful choir, ' 
a mass of carved oak, now 
black with age^ inclosing- a tall music 
rack full of etiormou^ voiitmes of 



splcuously in the history of the citr 
is connected with the conspiracy of 
Iturrigaray to secede from i^paln and 
establish in this ancient Astec donnln- 
Jon a new and more liberal govern* 
ment. Iturrigaray was viceroy a| th« 
time* Whether he really meditated 
rebellion or not* Is one of the moot 
points of local history. But k Is 
well remembered that when the news 
of hi« projected movemei^t reached 
the patriotic Junta, which tUeu 
g'overned I^Epain^ not only was he ar- 
rested and deported^ but half *a<- dozen 
prominent men in Queretaro ilIao« 
includlnj2^ the Intendant. 

Only a few years Jater^ in a home 
adjoining the Gran Hotel, and over- 
looking the beautiful Plaza Mayor. 
another and more memorable con- 
spiracy had its orig^in. This houttCv 
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two •t<5r)«s h\sh and not In uny way 
distinguished from Its fellows, which 
it *ccMratt;ly resembles, dates back 
to Itie beginning of tUe nineteenth 
century. lo 18li> It was the home 
of Mlg^yel Dainliiguez, the then 
'*"C<»rrtg^ldor," or Mayor. DomhigueM 
oii*f of those unselfish* dtfvuted, 
irh-mlnile^l men whoj»e care era 
urn every pag:e <a( Mexican history. 
"Hl» nitmi?* and tt,iflt of hts wife are 
hotiaeh^^d words whenever the an- 
iml« of Mexico's "War of Liberty" are 
known, 11*3 was the friend of Hidalgro, 
the curate of Dolores, who headed the 
ilrml revolt ag^alnst Ihe Spanish, It 
wma jn Doming^uez's house In Qtiere- 



to Join Hildaero aiid h(3 patriot rag-a- 
muitina in the tnoun tains. She wan 
punished in his stead* The oppressor 
couia not lay hands on the rebel, ao 
he aougfht a vicarlou* sacrifice, and 
the "Corrig^idora"* paid the penalty* 
The building- Is k^pl In good repair, 
and (a one of the places which no one 
who goes to Queretara should over- 
look, not only for the sake of the 
noble women mariyred there, but ftir 
its own tiiiaint beauty* and for that 
of ^ the flower-i'rowdea isquare over 
Whith it look a. 

This si|uare 1« called "Independen* 
eia;" In the middle of It, as I have 
said, Is the ^ttitue i*f the Mjiniula 
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Al^^moHnl rhitpet Hi tht- Mill of ihe Uf^llMr Near Uiieretaro. 



larv that Hidalgo planned the move- 
men T that brought iieath to him and 
independence to hl^i country. 

An another part of the town. In 
front of tilt? dt*llrhius fitth' pluj^ti* 
In whkh stands the statue of the 
Marrruls d*' Aguila, the tourist is 
>hawn a long:, low, yellow building 
WltU a "portuV* In front of it Now- 
adays the t^lty uses It a» ft "Paludc* 
Ifirnlrlpiii *' To Mexican patriots It 
is ntueh more than th;il. Jt la a 
fflirliii^. For here the wifa of Oomln- 
inieJE. the ^"Corit^itlura/' whose name 
is always spoken with rever^'m^e 
lo Mexico* and whose statue 
aiatitl^ in an honored place \n Mexico 
City* a pent th« weury yenrs of her 
Imp rl sou ni rill. She was arrested by 
tile j^panUh after her husband fted 



de Aguilo — de VilJar del Vulle de 
Ag-uilfi, til t^lve him the whot-a sonor- 
oua appellH.tinn to whk"h he is en- 
titled. The atatue Is carved out of 
e^ray alone ant! Is aomewhat weather 
worn now. but glvea a got*.! Idea of 
the eighteenth cenltiry grwndee It 
represents. A fuuutaln bubbles at 
his foot and u tabU't states that the 
construction of a monument In 
menifory of the Mnrfjula whb beg^un 
In 1N43 on this spot; thut the statue 
was dismounted In IRST. durlnir the* 
Blege of thi* place, by a cannon-shut 
from the Liberallsta* batter lea, and 
thttt it was rc-ereeted only a few 
years ajfij, Queretaro owes Imnor to 
the tn^mory of this rich. fU^eentric* 
ttenevolwut old Don. He whb one of 
ttie f^uhdvri of her exeellcnl otluca- 
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lloTtal vyvlvm, iind h€< butll at hli 
own vxp<*nMt III* famfiu* uciufldui't 
which brltiira WAter to tb<? tity ftom 
tlio imitiutalnn* Tiie work c^ojh hltn 
iit?ttrly |10(t,0m>. Jind wiii! carried on 
utid«!r Ul» ciwti tllr*?^^ll<>n> Wlnni It 
was rinis^lied he cnuseil th<? ilutes to 
he \n»i'riU*fi\ tni tw^i art'h**«, iine re- 
cordttig: tbe tfegtnnltig tin*! tlip other 
tUf- *?ndlTi|? r>r lb« wurk. anil fhflr« 
they fitand tn-day, for rtiiyonr to s<h*. 
Th« perHMiiMlUvt htJW*"Vri% wliich, 
more tbiin uny itth<?r, domlniitejii 
Queret*ro *» MiiJclfriillAn. Hvrc»WHa 
liliiimeil the movemont thut hroiupht 
ihn ill'fatiHj Aii^trrlun Arrhiluh<i tu 
the tlirone. He^re art? the (?hureH??s 
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iif lli« lit Inched mofiujitery; tho 
hrokim Ki»(i« in one wtndow atimcti 
attention ev*n frcim th*» h««(1)«ii« 
prnmnr-by. ll wai In Ihut niom ttint 
Colon*-! l'iitju*i"« ri*fii«»^il I' fin 

brtbfl «»f IHJO.fino lo ikitl th '\r 

to 4^iit'at>*'' Arreitii to fh« i in- i i^ ;^- 
ilay It dJfrk'Ult. One ^oi^it in at n 
llttlrt door oiiUrt 'Vrounil lhi> eomer.'" 
In ih$ hoijfe of thir Jmalton nail 
pnall^•H fiirouich hi» llvl»»e^-rooinH In 
ordoF to secure accc^Bii Co the fiulmed 
»ind phtturetl iihrlne. Tlidtft, 
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of La Crux and the Cepuchins, where 
b& wa.3 confined: the theatre in 
which be was condemned to death; 
and tlie Chiiirrh of Sintd Kosh^ wnere 
Ills body -WAS buried for s. time. There 
Is something profoundly dramatic In 
the Juxtaposition of the t-laca home, 
where the conspirators first met, 
and the Capuchin Church, whero 
Maximilian beard hi^ sentence. They 
^re leag than *v hundred feet apart. 
The Lilaca liouse Is a ooe-i5tory 
resfdence of extrr-moly ct>Tnmonplac& 
exterior^ the walla painted a dull 
roae» the windows barred ^'Ith iron 
In the familiar Mexican style. The 
Church of lh<^ Capuciilna Is ^ fine obit 
pile, dating from the palmy days of 
Queretfiro, when the order to whkh 



almosiphi^re of sweet serenity affects 
one Kralefully. ^" t^*^ mtdst of the 
l^ilied altars svnd tall, ghostly, un- 
righted wax tapers. !iiit that is All 
which it is now possible Ut see of tho 
plact*- Thf rest of the building h»s 
been converted Into a nunnery ana 
girls' school; the aparlments associa- 
ted with the Emperor have bcefi 
altered beyond recognition, 

'j'he Church of La Cruu* where Hasc- 
mlUan was **onflnfd after his sur- 
render at the Sierra de las Cam^ 
patiaa, Is on the outsktrts of the city. 
It 18 n hare old plnce, only tnter*fstlng 
on atrount of Its history. When we 
visited It* carpenters and masons 
were hitnv »4ll over the Interior. The- 
a Liars were »trlpp<?tit ftnd the rra«y 
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I not daTiS€Tous. It ts. nevertheless, 

I tt very Inl'^TeBtirig «iperlent;e 

to wa*i^f through the coo) 

dtslev and shatlowy chapels wlthih* 

wtiere ihere ta j^et preserved a 

• mlrtiftilous stone cross and many 

^«ttjiaint '>Id pictures. Every Inch of 

I lii^ grrountl is sacred, for in these dim 

^ vaults l.lheral and Jmperl&lSist more 

than once toushi desperately, ami 

patriot blood has coosecraied them 



and Mejia oceufjted in the early daya 
of their captivity, Soldiers were 
everywhere, moat of them slretched 
on the nag-atones fa fit asleep. Th€ 
Emperor's prison i» now used as an 
office, and constats of three rooms* 
only one M which opens on the cor- 
ridor. Absolutely bare of decoration, 
the place Is fascinatlnj^ because it 
httS remained archlteetually unal- 
tered ever since the Emperor waa 
here. The walla are scalins^» but no 




THf» Caiinehlii ChiirHi In ClueTetnro, MliiLim ilao'ii I.itHf i'riMon. 



A hundred tinJesL L^a Cruz was the 
k«y t*j the ^iefense^a of Quiretaro, of 
Whlrh it formed a part, and U wxis a 
|>0> ■ te ill Its wall Ihut the 

tr I ''-'^z, opened to the enemy, 

on i] night In ISC7. The vast 

4ioltct;e titillrirng whlrh grows out of 
^iie «i*ie of the cliurt^h, like some 
<3er Is now a htirracks. The 

cf I r courtiMoiii*] )" 4'ondiictei 

tip itic^ long, tchoing, vaulted 

COtridors illumlnat**d only from the 
fai) lights htgh up in the w*al1 ; up 
infiny fllfchts of ajone stulrs, to tlv^ 
roftms whli^h Mftximllian. Mlramon 



paint brush is perniUted to touch 
them. They remnln ua they were in 
Maximilian's day. but thw furnitura 
he iis€*d has long at:' ' 1 

II Wits from the * "h 

that Maximilian, Mii jta 

were taken, at daybi*;uli uue June 
njorning", to the Htil of the Bells, 
on the outsHrrts or tho city, to be 
be shot, They at 111 tell In Quere- 
taro how the prisoners, eu^h In a 
roach by him weir, made their way 
silently throufh an Immense con- 
course of mule and sympathiatlng 
citlapna. For years the epot whore 
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the three were executed was marked 
only by three little heaps of broken 
rock. About twenty years agro as 
many stone pillars were erected 
there, and Inclosed by a neat bronse 
rallinff. But vandalism is one of 
the curses .of Mexico; and this simple 
monument was soon desecrated. 
In 1889 the Austrian Government 
built upon the spot a handsome 
stone chapel, in the pavement of 
which three massive tablets are dedi- 
cated to the memory of the hapless 
Emperor and h^s two devoted Gener- 
als. 

Queretaro is full of relics of Maxi- 
milian. The town was always loyal 
to him. In a tiny little shop I was 
shown the grolden keys presented to 
him when he made his first entry 
Into the city. They were very mas- 
sive, very handsome, and lay on 
scarlet velvet in a carved mahograny 
case. The shop-keeper wanted $3,000 
for the relic. Alas, I could not pur- 
chase at the price. "Never mind," 
she comiorted; "I have kept them 
thirty years, there is no haste." 
Doubtless, but for the price, which is 
prohibitive, these keys would now re- 
pose along: with other interestingr 
articles connected with the last Mexi- 
can Empire, in the museum in the 
"Palacio" of the State Government, 
where the curious may see the 
hideous wooden coffin in which Max- 
milian's riddled body was brought 
back from the place of execution. 
Here, too, are the table, the chairs, 
the pens, etc., used at the court- 
martial which met in the Theatre 
Iturbide an.d condemned him to death. 
The collection is fascinatingly inter- 
esting, but profoundly sad, with the 
suggestion of greatness past and 
lofty birth dishonored. 

The State of Queretaro, in which 
the city is located, is very poor. The 
greater part of it is an agricultural 
country, where wheat and corn are 
raised. The natives make little use 
of modern machinery or methods, and 
cling to the crooked-stick plow and 
the ox-team. In a few places sugar 
cane is now cultivated. On the 
whole, the peasantry, like the dwell- 
ers in the city itself, are rootedly 
conservative. The Spanish imposed 
their yoke on them three hundred 
years ago; Hidalgo fought for their 
political freedom: Maximilian came, 
ruled and died, but they have not 
changed in the midst of all these 
changes. 

The city itself depends largely 



upon these impoverished and back- 
ward outlyinff districts. Its chief 
manufactures are the weaving of 
rebosos and the cutting of opals, both 
cottage Industries. In the poorer 
quarters almost every house is 
equipped with a loom, where mem- 
bers of the family alternate in the 
management of the brightly-colored 
yarns. Queretaro rebosos are In de- 
mand, and in the picturesque market 
they may always be seen- offered for 
sale, a patch of delicious color, spread 
on the bare ground for the inspection 
of customers. The opal workers pro- 
cure the stone from the mountains 
and break it from the surrounding 
cyst with tweezers. It is very in- 
teresting to see them at work. They 
wrench the rock away from the gem 
with almost reckless energy, but with 
a deftness which long practice has 
made infallible. The rough jewel la 
fixed with wax on the end of a 
stick and ground smooth on a grind- 
stone. The polish is obtained by fric- 
tion with sandpaper. The process is 
amazingly crude, but the results are 
beautiful. The artiisan esteems him^ 
self skillful if he turns out twenty • 
finished opals a day. There are hints 
that wax and other substances are 
employed to add temporarily to the 
brilliancy, and hence to the value of 
the stones. However that may be. 
Queretaro's opals are famous. 

One great agency is now at work 
in Queretaro which promises much 
for the future. The school system 
is one of the best in Mexico, and 
certainly the richest. In many re- 
spects it resembles that instituted in 
New Orleans, through the operation 
of the McDonogh bequest. Josefa 
Vergara, a rich and pious woman, 
died thirty years ago, leaving her 
large fortune to the municipality to 
be used "for the benefit of the poor." 
This fund, to which has been added 
the bequests of the Marquis de Aguila 
and Timoteo Jaufregui, has been the 
means not only of founding and 
establishing numerous primary 
schools, but supports an excellent 
academy of painting, a hospital and* 
various asylums. The trustees have 
also purchased scores of houses 
which are let to the poor at nomi- 
nal rentals. Altogether, the Ver- 
gara bequest has wrought powerfully 
for good in Queretaro. The education 
and b<jnevolence which it dispenses 
are calculated to stimulate the now 
somewhat stagnant life of the pictur- 
esque city. 
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^HE self -satisfaction with which 
the averag-e American resrards 
everythinsT Mexican ' sets 
several^ rude shocks on the 
journey from* the frontier tp 
the Cfty of B^exico. But it is 
only in the capital itself that 
the full extent of our errors 
regrarding the intellig-ence and 
capacity -of the Mexican people is ap- 
parent. In the United States we have 
been too busy for many years to 
spare much thougrht to our neighbors 
on the South, and what they have 
contributed to civilization has been, 
unfortunately, a record with which' 
we have not cared to make ourselves 
acquainted. We have been prone to 
accept as true the libellous state- 
ment that Mexico is still a turbu- 
lent land, always ripe for revolu- 
lution, and only kept in the. paths 
of peace and progress by the iron 
hand of President Diaz. We have 
taken for granted that Mexican 
statesmen are merely in politics for 
their own personal benefit, and not 
actuated by unselfish or patriotic 
motives. How far these ideas vary 
from the fact it needs only a short 
residence in the Mexican capital to 
disclose. ThankI to the energy and 
enterprise of the governing classes, 
the appearance of the city has been 
transformed ^ithin the last ten years. 
To-day it . is far more of a great 
modern capital than most American 
cities of equal population. The streets 
have beex\ well paved, chiefly with 
asphalt. BHiectffd^ lithts and electric 
street cars are, everywhere. The 
sewerage and drainage systems are 
among the best in the world. The 
parks and driveways are numerous, 



beautiful, and constantly being ex- 
tended. The cleaning of the city 
is carried on daily in a more ef- 
fective and . comprehensive manner 
than is the case in the average 
Amei'ican city 'of less than 400,000 
inhabitants. The public edifices 
recently constructed have been 
models of architectural excellence. 
Hundreds of residences are being 
erected in all parts of the city, which, 
; -While they may invite criticism as 
'vfegards their artistic merit, are 
costly and comfortable. In factp the 
progress which Mexico has made in 
late years along all lines of municipal 
improvement could be profitably 
studied by those who are charged 
with the administration of the public 
affairs of most of our own growing, 
- cities. Some of the problems which 
Mexico has ,had to solve have been' 
extremely difficult, and the way in 
which they have been worked oUt 
calls for unstinted admiration. There 
are, moreover, many features of 
municipal management which could 
be applied to our own cities with ad- 
vantage, and it is in these departments 
that, it seems to me, the' genius of 
the Mexican people is now being most 
conspicuously demonstrated. 

Few even among the rich and great 
capitals of the old world can boast 
of a location as beautiful as that of 
the City of Mexico. It occupies 
almost the precise center of a fertile 
plain, some forty miles in diameter, 
completely girt on. every side by 
high ranges of mountains. Though 
situated at a level of more than 5,000 
feet above the sea, the soil of the 
Valley of Mexico is extremely fer- 
tile, and to one looking down upon 
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the smillns landscape from some fortable and speedy electrlr; street 
lofty elevation — say, from Chapulte- car which passes Buena ViHta, and. 
pec, or the towers of the Cathedral — by means of which the tourlat is soon 
there is unfolded a delightful pano- safely deposited in the center of the 
rama of cultivated fields, winding? city, at the Plaza de la Const it uclon, 
roads. yilla«res and even occasional are directly attributable to tliu a<;- 
clumps of willow or eucalyptus tivity of the Government. 
trees, extendingr to the very foot of mv, -m ,* ,- . 
the rock-ribbed hills. The high peaKS J^^^J^l^^^ ^?m ^ *" ^ ^^""^ example 
of Popocatepetl and Iztaccihuatl, re- °^ ^^*J Intelligent governmental 
garding which every school boy is fupervislon can accomplish. Wltliiii 
informed, are seldom visible from the ^^® ]^^^ ^,®A ^^^'*w ****" Htn^etn Hur- 
streets of the city, but from Chapul- ''°";'^ ?^,i^ ^^''^ ^^.''^ repavwl with 
tepee they may be seen, crowning the ^sphalt. the dtmenHions of th«: gar- 
encircling hills to the eastward with ^®"» considerably enlarg^.d. arui 
spots of dazzling whiteness, hardly "™''?^, unsightly obstructlonH. e«- 
distinguishable from the clouJs Peclally In front of the National 
above them. Doubtless, this noble Pflace. removed. To-day the plac*. is 
valley is of volcanic origin. Some Picturesque and beautiful to a d':- 
scientists thinly that it is Itself a free which must be a revelation to 
crater, long extinct and now filled lU® American tourist, accustomr.d to 
in with earth washed down from the **"!., P'*"* formality of our treeless 
mountaiBS aU around. There ar« PuWic squares. The Mexican Is neve/ 
many evidences of volcanic action content with the green lawn studded 
among the Sierras, but hundreds of w'^*?/***''*^ mlllhiery. which does duty 
years have elapsed since the last '? ^^^ average American city as a 
seriens eruption of Popocatepetl, and ^}^^ <>^ general resort and recrea- 
there are no indications to-day to "o"- Perhaps the Industry of the 
justify us in anticipating any further fpani«h conquerors In denuding the 
acUvity on the part of these terrible '^"^ ^'^^^J* noble garniture of cypress 
forces of natnreT *"<* ^^^ taught the natives the artls- 
^ . *w .. *». ^< tic value of nature In the wild; at 
Gaatag over "f va"ey the five ^ate. here in the very heart of 
If.^^ ♦w****'5 Jfi***1^**'^7 }"" ^^^ the capital, as In practically every 
mtecnUi asdsfaLfteenth centuries may ^„g ^^ ^^e Innumerable other IJttii 
be made out. They have shrunk .quares that stud the city, the trees 
greaUy to area since then, but ^^^ numerous and stalely, hiding 

;?ir***.?**^*B."*^**^* r^*"'^* ^V^^^ countless shady little nooks, wh^ri 

higher thaa the City of Mexico. The j^^^ benches Invite the passer-by u> 

S^S^''i*S;^H*'*%j;;«fjLt '"*!..« »">5*r. At the early hour when we 

eentery after the conquest was ^j^^ ^„^^,j ^^^^ ^^,^^ ^^^^^ vir^-^xn 

alwaya ■— re or less Immediate, haj ^ alreadv populous wlih Ir.Oiar. 

^''^JHZJ!^''^^ ^"^ ♦?' *'J ^*' ^*"' nursemaids and men. th- form-r a- 

*^^!?^" "*! f*^^."w .^'"^^''^^t companled by their ^^ver-dre^ed 

Si'SiS? *2t*. «'.^*'^^,»* «» P»*^ ^^ little charges, ih^ Utter idling ^w:^y 

<2».t-^-C This gigantic engineer- ^^e time till they ♦-ere d>.e at t.',e;r 

fag cnterRrise, comirfeted only a few ^,^ ^^^ smoking Mgar*-^« ar, I 

years ngo. im one of the many /^ndur- chatting quiet.y ;,« tf.ey w JteJ. 
teg monoments that exist in the city 

and its eavlroas to the public spirit It Ix Kald t'lat thi* i^iti^'tA.I v'j..?i,-e 

and resource of President DI^z. was 1orm*:r\y Xii*t ".'ziif-T of an inlhT^'t, 

Thanks to this capable admin is trat^/r, washed on aM Kides by the wat<'r*i of 

the task of improving and beautify- l^ke Tex'u/.o. and that it w;:>, .'.e-?<.- 

Sng the city proceeds all the tJm-. that the T^hf.'Uzr.r.a AZ'.e^;* d^?' '/vef*'f 

The traveler arriving in the rap!* si an eagle per'.'.«-d ofj a '-^a. -• ;»! ;5,'i'l 

Is set down in a splendid ft;itJo.'i ;;t grasp^na^ ?* f.i.Hk*-. .r. .*>. rar/r.t -:».•, 

Buena Vista, constructed of St or, e a r.d onr.e.', w.vi'f v*-v .,•.•,.'.'.-•;;:•»-..• -o.-. - 

steel, not, of eours*. o.*- the Kar." str jed ^* :/.*;;' ;»» t.a, •.•.« v. - 

vast scale as so«ce '.f the raiiroj? ! sroo* *- - ;: • .• . >• ' *.-*.•••) 

terminals In the r'nltei .r •-*•.*:*, o.* or. •.-.«- if;y'/t T.'i« ert-i»^' ;.- - • / 

superior in many ,-•-«;/*■-.•:?• rv r..e *■ .ii-'y^'a* .',• *,* T^>i'e Ver- .••. - >. • 

average in oor own '.'/ -r.i*.ry '.'.'' > ?*':,'•-'; .• %• =-.>.>^t. * • ■ • r..2. 

this ImprovenKDt i« r.o- 'i.re".:y ": .". %'-': .'V " '■ '•>**• ,*- ' -. . .* '■ 

to the Government, it treri* *•, r.-. «--jr.*- -: :.<?- -. * •-.- j^v , '.''..• ■ J 

come toto exlst^-nfre ** i re»,.'. '.? .'J-- -f* :.'■'. f ',» -^ • '> >--..- 

the popular demar.d f'.r -.*%,•.> < "i .* ."•>.•«-■. ^ . •. • jr. ■%■ 

convenience, edu'-^te^ ^y • • r '. , r. • - -.--%•" ; - '; % * 

ons works of p jr. 1 - ■-* • y * r. - >..•-',. •. :« ■: •. / ^* • •-? ;f • -; -•>.•*' ; 

stmrted by the nt-s. • .'^^. ' ■ ->:•••*■ './%'%>. * *• ve, --,'. y - -J 

SUgscatiOB of Pre*: -?•■'• :..<z - - > - * ■ :. * * *»■<» ^•.••* 

brmid av^aoe. pare-; w. -r *>;•-> • < ' . '.■* s: ,•;. .-•"%•;.•" ^ -',.»->■:. 

Hghted by eleeir*.:-./ >r- ■■■- -.- :..".'. * ••*- ;.-w-*-- ;- z-. «-,.- 
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stToyed the one as ruthlessly as tho 
other. 

Cortez erected for himself a fort- 
ress-like residence on the site of 
Montezuma's "new house/' and there 
for years he and his descendants 
dwelt, looking out on the doubtful 
view which the windows of their 
home commanded. For generations — 
bi fact, up to within a century — the 
Plaza was encumbered with huts and 
lNM>th8, small stores, the gallows, and 
tnaz^' other objects* which even the 
hardy eyes of the Iberian aristocrat 
must have shuddered to gaze, upon 
In 1789 the viceroy then in power 
clenred • away the incumbrances 
which disfigured the place, planted 
new-irardens, and grreatly embellished 
those already in existence. The good 
woric which i^as thus begun was 
continued by subsequent rulers, but 
even down to 1886 there were many 
features of the place which writers 
TouQd cause to criticise. How syste- 
matically the present scheme of 
beatitification has been carried on 
within the last eight or ten years 
no ,one who has not seen the place 
hefore that date can well imagine. 
To-day it is, as it obviously should 
be, the point to which the social and 
hus^ess life of the city converges. 

Practically everything of any 
moihent which the tourist desires to 
seeTis concentrated'' either on the 
Pla^a or within a short disitance of 
it. I Of the grreat Cathedral t shall 
have occasion to speak later. =;;, The 
National Palace, which overlooks-:one 
whole side of the square, is recom- 
mended to visitors chiefty by the 
many historical events with which it 
Is connected. The present structure 
was begun in 1692, and represents 
mn orderly, but unpremeditated, 
acrsi'^satlon of different structures 
add^ one after the other, as the 
nee^ for them arose, since that date. 
The enormous length of the facade — 
' over 600 feet — is Impressive by 
reascm of magnitude, but from the 
point of beauty there is little to 
recommend this long, low, two- 
storied wall, pierced by two rows of 
monotonous windows, and barely re- 
lieved from utter commonplaceness 
by the little sentry boxes at the 
three arched entrances, and the 
ptatue-crowned turrets that break 
the outline -.of the roof at regular 
tetervals. The huge patios within 
are worth seeing, merely for their 
■lae, but the effort of scaling tho 
Mirh staircases scarcely repays itself, 
mwwm for the opportunity to view the 
Aall in which the Mexican Congress 
meets, or the stately apartment in 
vhlch President Diaz is supposed lo 
aseet the ambassadors and other 
VBpresentatives of foreign nations 



that may solicit that honor. The? 
apartments assigned to the President 
are commodious, but Diaz seems to be- 
a man of simple tastes, and prefers- 
to transact public business from* 
his own residence, a simple stone- 
building some distance from the- 
Palace, and not distinguished by any 
particularity from hundreds of its: 
neighbors. 

The summer residence of the Mexi- 
can rulers has usually been at 
Chapiiltepec, whither President Dias 
generally goes in June, and where- 
he likes to remain till well along ii» 
the fall. It^is impossible to imagine- 
a statelier home than this splendi<t 
palace, erected on the brow of a hill 
200 feet high, and overlooking the- 
city three miles away, and command- 
ing a superb view of the valley. 
Chapultepec is a huge mass of stone- 
thrust up abruptly from .the floor of 
the valley, apparently as a result of 
some prehistoric volcanic cataclysm. 
Its isolation has from the very 
earliest times made it a desirable 
military station. Whoever holds 
Chapultepec, controls the City of 
Mexico. The Aztecs apparently real- 
ized this fundamental strategic fact,, 
for they appear to have had a primi- 
tive fortress here. The Spanish were- 
prompt to see its importance, antf 
under the early viceroys, first 
a fortress and then a military schoo? 
'"'were established among the cypresses- 
of the great hill. In the Mexlcai> 
War the American troops stormed 
and took the castle after a desperate 
resistance, the story of which is one- 
of the most heroic in anv lansruage,. 
and which every patriotic Mexicai* 
recalls with pardonable pride. Like- 
wise, the fate of the Emperor 
Maximilian was determined whe!> 
the Liberal forces scaled the cllffs» 
some forty years ago. With his capi- 
tal in the hands of Juarez, it was^ 
only a question of time when the im- 
perial government should collapse ,- 
as collapse it did within a few short 
months, ending what is, all thingy 
considered, the most dramatic episode- 
in all the dramatic history of Mexicos, 
It is a little strange that the charn* 
of Chapultepec as a summer home- 
should not have struck the Spanish- 
viceroys from the very first. The- 
good Galvez was, however, the first of 
them to etect a summer home on the 
summit of the hill. After his time^ 
the rulers of Mexico found pleasure- 
in adding to and beautifying the 
place. When Maximilian and Car- 
lotta reached Mexico, fresh from the* 
enchanting landscape of Miramar,. 
they undertook to make Chapultepec- 
a rival of that little Austrian para- 
dise. The extensive repairs anct 
alterations which they began were- 
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n«yer entiruly cornt^lftted- After the 
fall «>f the emplrt^, Uie ualae^ Witni 
unu94<4 for Home tim«. Pffildvni 
Jiflrdo Wfti ttie flr»t «f the coKitltw* 
tloniiJ rulerH ^r McxIfMi to m«|Kn Hi* 
BMmnior home th^?r«?, nnd hft aflly r<!- 
mi^liied u f«w weeks. It In If* Pr«^il- 
dtftnt Dfiiz that th*« oastlf* in mostly 
In4^^t**t1 for Itfi prcji^-nt epl*^nd0r For 
OV' ; y yt^aia h* bus unniiiiLly 

liK iifT Mt tbfl atlvenl of th<» 

*» • : ih€r The huge bullil- 



|« a vt«w wh1t?h ii reckoned antnaei 
iht^ moil wontlerful In ilxe worlcL 

The ciirrl^se ro&J by whtcb file 
nveruKe vUltt^r apprcinctic^a the cobUv 
winds In and out arnon^ tbe Uu^m 
cytintisiititM ui the Imne fif the hill. 
Many of these veaeruble tre<£s itro 
twenty feet In dliimeler Al thmi 
Ifraiitiit ItiimbffMt, wheti h» Vlsltei ( 
llt» ' iillmiLled the ei£« of im 

• 'I' Ht ut them ftl 1*6^0 ]rfl«.nu 

fit*': thf-y itU form pwrUi «f • J 




FucBile «f tlie Catlf»4rt»l, City «t atejdco. 



Ing^ on the brow of the hill has been 
virtually reconstructed Hinder his 
aupertntendenee. The old oxitUnea 
liave been retained* but the Inlertor 
tias been modernised on a Boate wHlchi 
would dtizale ami perhaps disappoint 
"the ancient tordllngs of Mexteo, cool J 
they revisit the spot ti>-cJay. The 
decorations sre iargely in th** Pom- 
peiian artyle, the furniture rh 
^lowin^ with red and soli^ 
"'hanging" gardens^— they are 
-at the name— are inexpresijthly bej^uU- 
fol. and ffom the walks along tlt« 
-^re^t ot the preclpltooB descent tllfefe 



Cruly mag^nlflcent park. Ten i 
.w«'Ive yearii ag^o the approaches tc* 
Chi^pul tepee left much to be doaired i 
Tn the way of statellneaSt hut all that , 
has been rec titled. The addttion ^ J 
^n ornamental klodk^ containlnj^ m, 
restaurant, offers another inducement \ 
for Inxurlous Idlera to freiiiient tfie^ 
epot. The Jockey Club la building. 
For Itself n home not far away, and s* 
^race course (b alaospokepof and will 
(eventually be cortstrueted* no doubt. 
At any rule, the park is steadtl^ 
being: eiitended on all sldes^ and t« 
kept In a high at&le of cultlvntlon, 
presenting a scene of tropical beaut^fl 
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hardly to be excelled anywhere else 
1x1 the world. 

It is one of the neatest pleasures 
open to the traveler to return from 
Chapultepec in the late evening by 
way of the Paseo de la Reforma, 
the magrnificent driveway which 
Mexico owes to the taste of Car- 
lota. It was planned as an approach 
to Chapultepec, and almost through- 
out its length the hill and the castle 
■are to be seen, lifting themselves 
.hiffh up above the trees which adorn 
the sides of the avenue. The Paseo 
is fully 100 feet wide^ the drive paved 
with smoothly-rolled gravel and 
flaked by broad sidewalks. A row of 
ornamental bronze electric light 
posts runs directly down the middle, 
dividing the road into two parts, by 
which means the procession of car- 
riages which assembles here nearly 
every afternoon is kept from falling 
Into confusion. The margin of the 
sidewalk is fringed with pedestals, 
■alternately supporting bronze figures 
of illustrious Mexicans and large 
vases of the same expensive material. 
These stand at intervals of tlfty or 
a hundred yards all the way to 
Chapultepec and constitute a very ef- 
fective rival to Berlin's famous 
"'Sieges Allee." The stately mansions 
which have been erected along the 
Paseo are inhabited by the richest 
and most distinguished element in 
the population of the city; they do 
not, however, continue in unbroken 
succession all the way to the castle. 
Near Chapultepec the empty fields 
appear through the clustering trees, 
and the advertisements of numerous 
real estate agents attract attention 
to the fact that Mexico is in the 
throes of a "bpom." 

Through-, a variety of causes, some 
of which appear obscure, the City of 
Mexico is enjoying a touch of genuine 
American "prosperity." The prices 
of living are higher than usual. Rents 
have advanced almost as deflniteli: 
as they have in New Orleans. As a 
consequence, there has been a con- 
siderable development of the suburbs, 
hundreds of people investing their 
savings there in lots and small 
houses, and moving out to the edge 
of the cit/, rather than reside in the 
'center of town, in the hope of lessen- 
ing the'ir expenditures. The most 
attractive of the new "colonies" is 
that called "Roma," through which 
the traveler passes on his way from 
Chapultepec to the city. The houses 
which are being erected here are 
largely departures from the old 
"khan" style, so familiar throughout 
Mexico and so admirabb' suited to its 
Climate. The taste of the buildens has 
apparently been vitiated by a .study 
of our own cheap adaptation.s of G'?or- 
^an and Queen Ann arcliltecturt;. It 



is little short of pitiable to firin, 
under the perennially blue Mexican 
skies, steep hip-roofs designed to 
shed the snow of' a stormier and 
colder land. Yet this is what the 
Colonia Roma exhibits without the 
slightest apparent appreciation of the 
incongruity. When this flourishing 
little suburb is completed, it will 
differ in no essential respect from 
Fifth Avenue. The buildings are, 
many of them, just as costly as any 
in Nev York, but the gross lack of 
harmony between their architecture 
and tlie environment and the crass 
indifference to the historical asso- 
ciations with which the Valley of 
Mexico teems are amazing. The 
"khan" type of dwelling is so per- 
fectly fitted to life in a warm coun« 
try that it is a source of astonish- 
ment to me that New Orleans has not 
patterned after the older sections of 
Mexico, and made that style a 
favorite with the builders of expen- 
sive homes. On the other hand, here 
is Mexico, breaking away from its 
ideals, and embarking in the un- 
worthy business of imitating the imi- 
tations which have so long marred 
the loveliness of American cities, 
even in those sections of the United 
States where the temperature ap- 
proximates most nearly that .of the 
Valley of Mexico. 

The City of Mexico has nothing 
more beautiful to show a visitor 
than its churches, of which over 300 
still remain. For generations the 
entire Intellectual and artistic life 
of the country centered in Its re- 
ligious establishments. The educa- 
tional system was practically under 
the control of the church, the In- 
fluence of which exerted a profound 
effect upon all the literature pro- 
duced prior to the year 1859, when 
Jaurez suppressed the Catholic or- 
ders. This was true to such a de- 
gree than when the National Llbrftiy 
was established In the old Chur<jjh of 
San Augustin, there was little or 
nothing to put in it except the books 
rifled from convents and monaster- 
ies. In spite of the numerous 
modern works which have been ac- 
quired since, the bulk of the col- 
lection there to-day is composed of 
theological works and volumes of 
ecclesiastical history. 

The same was tru<' of painting and 
sculpture, the artists (Incling tln-lr 
most munificent, If not tlieir 
only patrons, among the fatht-rs 
of the rciIglouH orders. Tin* A<-ad«.'niy 
of Fine Arts, wliir-h curni: Into «'xIm- 
tence murh in Uie nanie fa.slilon that 
th<i National IJ!>rary dlil, 1h fllli-d 
with thf HjioilH of thi- rrlltj^loiiifi 
OHtahliHhmfiit.M. Of ''onrso, this in- 
stltntlon ♦^xiHt»:cl und«T th** nanif of 
tht: Acv5.\«it-.u\v *>\' V>'€V.\\. VV.N.xV^'A V^\n.v?» \"»'^- 
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fore Juares igBUo4 his fzLnioua ijrt:ree 
fruisi V*rtt Cruz, from which dnttfiA die 
impcvv^riBhinent of tti«? C-hurct» af 
Mexteii; but iLfl £^tLl](<rU-r& were baro 
and pnor Hiiit*tn\ lititU *'nrlch»'il by 
the treajiurefl uf ^rl «o<iu<*i*ter< d from 
the chtirt'h. Thf nan** a of Murlllu 
Van Oyi'k, KubenH ;jiud »«for#*s of 
lesser mafltors, which lisfure Ui th*? 
c^tiilo^tie lo-tli#, wuuUl hMKily have 
tft'en there If It bad not bt*un for 
tlie Anelont ii*ul iintl wealth f*{ the 
Mexican Church, expended In the 
cuuse of tkri matiy years ag^o- 



iirt*hJlcemrat ueniue. They are sUlf 
used by I he rliTgy far reU^liiUd pur- 
puaes mtjeti tiA they werp In tht^ olden 
time. The |»rleiii8 tukv n, proper 
pHde In malntnlpfng them In giiorl 
•*rder. Thf leniency of the iiri-s»>rjt 
udmtn!2iLrHt)orb In UUa res pert bus 
i^xclted *'rnn?»<|erHble dtaeiiasinn (n 
Mextocr* where it i9 one of th«s 
pretejcts whirli hav*» been allied upon 
tfi (Stir tip apposition to President 
nittt. Prewumnbly, however, the 
President feels sufficiently asstired 
of Ills power to dii regard ihe mur- 
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The despoiling of the churches* 
however, baa robbed them only of 
extrinsic ornaments. The atrtictures 
themselv^e^ remain to-day in all es^j^e'i- 
tial particularly unchanged, precisely 
as they were when the UlJe petg^sed 
from their builder^ to the Govern- 
ment. L'nder the constitution of the 
KffJtibHe, the ownership of real 
estale by religious organizations Is 
lliegal. Thia statute set urea to the 
Federal power scores of noble slruc- 
tures^ whtth, like the Cathedral, reji- 
reseiJt the fine fb>WHr of Mexican 



mura of the antl-clerkiil party^ for 
he has so far shown no Intention t0 
enforce the law In its mo^t strim^-eni 
form, but, on the contrary* exhibits 
rr*>m year to y^m' a more and mote 
liberiil <llHposltlon in Interpreting it. 
Consequently one finds to-day elab- 
orate repairs and restorationd in 
progress iti many of the hand- 
scmest ehiirches In Mexico City. At 
Guadeloupe, the shrine of all others, 
the moat sacred and famous Im 
Mexico, the lovely church was at 
the time of our visit being painted 
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and - Rilded in a sumptuous and ex- 
pensive manner; the famous silver 
railinSf weisrhing: twenty-six tons, 
and worth fully $1,000,000, is still 
there, and the pomp and ceremony 
of an older day are bein^ revived. 

The greatest and most beautiful of 
the Mexican churches is, however, 
the Cathedral. As everyone knows, 
It was begrun in 1753 and finished in 
1771, at a total cost of about $2,000,- 
000 — a sum which, consideringr the 
purchasing power of money a cen- 
tury or so ago, must be multiplied 
four or five times to grive an ade- 
quate idea of the immense expendi- 
tures involved. It is impossible 
here to insert all the interesting 
particulars of measurement, etc., 
which the guide books supply; suffice 
it, then, to mention merely that the 
height of the ceiling is 179 feet, that 
the interior is 287 feet wide by 177 
feet deep; that the towers are 203 
feet high, and that all the other di- 
mensions of the stately pile are on 
the same scale. We were fortunate 
in paying our .first visit to the Ca- 
thedral at 7 o'clock in the morning, 
and in finding mass in progress be- 
fore the main altar. It was a scene 
of such beauty and grandeur that it 
left the spectator almost breathless 
with awe and admiration. The main 
altar stands in the middle of the 
church where the aisles cross, and is 
in the form of a pavilion, quite de- 
tached from the surrounding col- 
umns, vaults and chapels. It rises 
In a series of circular tabernacles, 
one Imposed upon the other, each 
adorned with pillars of oynx, much 
gilding, life-sized statues painted in 
brilliant hues, and other sumptuous 
accessories. Before this imposing 
structure, on a platform encircled by 
bronie railings, stood a group of 
twenty priests, each dressed in the 
most magnificent style, some in cloth 
of gold studded with grems, others in 
costly lace, others still in red and 
purple. The light of numerous tall 
candles, in silver candlesticks ten 
feet high, sparkled on these glitter- 
ifig dresses, while the early morning 
sunshine, struggling through the 
stained glass in the clerestory win- 
dows, added a wealth of color to the 
gorgeous scene. Clouds of incense 
whirled to and fro; the music of a 
choir of boys echoed down the Ave 
lofty naves; a silvtT bell runjjr vio- 
lently at the elevaticui of the host; 
the mysterious assot-latinns of the 
place, its strange and rn man tie his- 
tory — all these powerfully affected 
the imagination. 

The glory of the Cathedral is its 
chapels. They are seven in number, 
three on each side, and one, the most 
splendid of all, that of the Kings, at 



the rear extremity of the central 
aisle. The Chapel of the Kings is 
so called because Iturbide and Maxi- 
milian were crowned within it. It is 
a huge, semi-circular mass of carved 
and gilded wood, in what is called 
the churriguerresque style. It is im- 
possible to indicate in words the 
amazing complexity and richness of 
this decoration. Th^ carving is as 
delicate and abundant as that upon 
a costly picture-frame; the gold- 
leaf is of the most massive sort; 
and enclosed in this elaborate fret- 
work are many excellent statuettes, 
colored as in life, and some good 
paintings by Mexican artists. Under 
the altar are buried the heads of 
Hidalgo, Allende. Aldema and other 
heroes of the Mexican War of Lib- 
erty. In the smaller chapels, the 
same gorgeous scheme of decoration 
is carried out with even more be- 
wildering beauty, some of them be- 
ing practically solid masses of gold, 
formed into the shapes of flowers, 
fruit, cornice, column and buttress. 
When the light falls upon these 
wonderful walls the impression of 
superlative wealth is almost unen- 
durable. In many of these chapels 
are relics, not only of religious, but 
of historical and even secular inter- 
est. In one you see the casket in 
which lie the bones of Hidalgo, sur- 
rounded by scores of wreaths; other 
scores of which lie piled upon the 
coffin of Escobedo, the gallant sol- 
dier who overcame Maximilian. In 
the adjoining chapel, Iturbide, the 
real "liberator" of Mexico, lies bur- 
ied. In still another, are the paint- 
ings and crucifixes used in the priv- 
ate chapels of Maximilian and Car- 
lotta. The sarcophagus of Zumar- 
raga, the first Mexican Archbishop, 
who died in 1548. bears mute testi- 
mony to the antiquity of the great 
building in which it stands. 

The City of Mexico contains so 
much to interest and instruct that 
this article might be extended al- 
most indefinitely, without having 
done justice to half of them. The 
impression, however, which was made 
upon my mind by the first sight of 
the -stately buildings of which I have 
spoken above, and which was deep- 
ened and strengthened every hour 
I spent In the capital, was one of ad- 
miration for the forceful personality 
of the illustrious man to whose in- 
itiative the present attractiveness of 
the city is due. It is impossible to 
study very long the admirable re- 
sults which have been achieved in 
Mexico under the wise rule of Pres- 
ident Diaz without wishing that 
something of the same thing might 
]»e done in New Orleans. The genius 
of American civilization does not per- 
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mit the existence of a despotism so 
absolute as that which the Mexican 
President enjoys, but whether the 
means commend themselves to us or 
not, the results are certainly ad- 
mirable and worthy of imitation. 
If New Orleans could be paved, 
drained, sewered, lighted and adorned 
in the same way with churches, li- 
braries, art ^Veries, schools and all 
the other appurtenances of advanced 



civilization, it would be not less 
lovely than the City of Mexico. It 
must be a matter of deep regret to 
the traveler comingr from New Or- 
leans to a city only a little larger, 
only a little more prosperous, and 
one which has enjoyed even less op- 
portunities in the way of peace and 
irood ffovernmen.t, to find his native 
place outstripped by the Astec capi- 
tal. 



OHAF=TEFR VI 



Down the Mountains to the Gulf Coast— Over the (Udest Railroad 
in the Mexican Republic^-Suiperb Scenery in Maltrata Valley 
and Metlac Canyon— Important Public Works in Progress at 
Vera Cru2— Sanitating' the City — The Sewage and Water 
Systems— Iniprovement in the Health Conditions. 



NE of the most interestingr 
.experiences- which comes to 
the traveler in Mexico is the 
railroad Journey from the 
Capital = to Vera Crux, over 
the Mexican Railroad. Start- 
ingr early in the morning 
from the handsome station at Buena- 
▼fsta, midday finds him at Esperansa, 
3,000 feet above his starting: point, 
and nearly half-way to the coast. 
From this point to Paso del Macho 
the track turns and twists amongr 
the spurs of the Cordillera, spanningr 
l>ottomles8 ravines on spidery steel 
hridgea, surmounting obstacles 
which the engineers at first deemed 
Impossible to overcome^ plunsingr 
into and out of dark, smoky little 
tunnels, and meanwhile running: 
down grrades so steep that they are 
positively startling:. Then, from 
Paso del Macho to Vera Cruz, 
througrh a country only a couple of 
hundred feet above sea- level, the 
road runs throosh tropical wilder- 
nesses of wild flgr, cedar and mahog:- 
•ny. Finally, as eveningr shuts in, 
tlie domes and towers :of Vera Cruz 
oome into sig:h.t, and the dusty train 
taaltn at a station, almost within ear- 
shot, of the boomins surf of the 
Svlf. 

• This picturesque railroad was the 
first built in Mexico. Prior to its 
completion the traffic • between the 
coast and the interior was carried 
on by means of pack trains over the 
hll^way constructed by the Spanish 
ttaroagrh Jalapa and Perote. It is 
m, curious fact that the history of 
this old hig:hway is better known to 
lis to*day than that of the railroad 
roffardingr which only a few names, 
m, t4iw dates, and a few dry details 
liave been preserved. The most in- 
torestingr portion of the story has 
nOTor.been written, and can be g3Xh- 
ered only from the lips of the men, 
BOW few and scatterel, who shared in 
the work. For this task we lacked 



time and opportunity, but the fol- 
lowing: sketch embodies the few 
facts regrarding:' the enterprise which 
have been preserved: 

The idea of the railroad is at- 
tributed to Don Francisco Arillag:a, 
a wealthy merchant of Vera Cruz. 
He seems to have been in other res- 
pects an impracticable person, for as 
soon as the surveys revealed the dif- 
ficulties of the task he had under- 
taken, he became discouragred and 
surrendered to the g:overnment the 
franchises which he had obtained 
from it in 1837. The country was in 
a disturbed state for many years 
thereafter, and local capitalists, how- 
ever much they mig:ht have approved 
of the scheme theoretically, hesitat- 
ed ta put their money into an enter- 
prise almost sure to result In fail- 
ure. For this reason, also, the con- 
struction of the road was eventually 
beffun, not at the City of Mexico, the 
logrical starting: point, but at 'Vera 
Cruz. The Capital was altogether too 
turbulent in those days; hence the 
wisdom of concentrating^ the work as 
much as possible in a locality not 
likely to be disturbed by the mili- 
tary operations of rival aspirants for 
the presidency. 

Nobody in Mexican history aided 
more consistently in the promotion 
of the civil wars than Santa Anna, 
yet it was he who g:ave the Mexican 
Railroad its start. His interest man- 
ifested itself In rather an indirect, 
but nevertheless effective, manner. In 
1842, wlien he became Provisional 
President, he revived the "averia" tax 
of 2 per cent over and above the 
reg:ular duties on all merchandlfle 
passing throug:h the Custom-house at 
Vera Cruz. It was ag:reed between 
him and the numerous creditors of 
the Government that the r«jvenuf» 
thus obtained should be utilized 
partly to repair the Spanish highway 
and partly to construct a railroad 
between Vera Cruz and the San Juan 
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River. The latter part of the con- 
tract was very carelessly carried 
out. By 1847, when the concession 
was annulled, only three miles of 
track had been laid. The Govern- 
ment did not acquire possession even 
of that till nearly four years later. 
In 1854 a tramway was constructed 
which carried the line to La Caleta, 
a short distance furt.ier westward^ 
Then the emine^pt Mexican engineer, 
Sanitaso Mendez, took charge of the 
work, proposing to lay at least a 
league of track a year, at a cost of 
$715,833 per annum. 

Before Mendez had much chance to 
carry out this enormously expensive 
contract, the Oovernment seems to 
have realized its rashness and taken 
steps to frustrate his plans. In Aug- 
ust, 1855, accordingly. President Santa 
Anna granted a franchise to two 
Mexicans named Mosso to build a 
railroad from the San Juan River 
clear across the Republic to Acapulco. 
They transferred the scene of activ- 
ity from the vicinity of Vera Cruz to 
Mexico City. When the line had 
been constructed as fiir as the sub- 
urb of Guadalupe, however, they sold 
their rights to Antonio Escandon, the 
man who was to introduce order and 
system into the work, and thus make 
its eventual success possible. 

Escandon seems to have been a 
very different type from those who 
up to that time had essayel the gi- 
gantic task of connecting the Capital 
and the coast by rail. From the very 
first he had a clear notion of what 
he wanted to do, and a grim deter- 
mination to do it. The concession 
which he obtained from the Govern- 
ment on Aug. 31, 1857, called for a 
railrqad from Vera Cruz to the Pa- 
cific. He does not seem to have giv- 
en more than passing attention to the 
possibility of carrying the line west- 
ward from the City of Mexico, but, 
having purchased from the Govern- 
ment the road already built between 
Vera Cruz and the San Juan, made 
that the starting point of his work. 

Escandon enlisted the services of 
a number of distinguished foreign en- 
gineers, chiefiy Englishmen. They 
located and surveyed three routes be- 
tween the City. of Mexico and Vera 
Cruz, one following fairly closely the 
old Spanish highway, one running 
through Jalapa, and one through Ori- 
zaba. It was an open question which 
of the three should be adopted. The 
Jalapa line presented fewer serious 
engineering problems, but the route' 
by way of Orizaba ran through a 
richer country and promised to be 
commercially the most satisfactory in 
the long run. It was this considera- 
tion which ultimately caused the se- 
lection of the present line. Colonel 



Talcott, who made the survey, esti- 
mated the cost at $15,000,000. As a 
matter of fact the expenditures were 
in the neighborhood of $50,000,000. 
What the work cost in human life 
has never been figured out but scores 
of workmen perished in cutting the 
roadbed in the face of the tremendous 
precipices, say at Maltrata and the 
Infernillo, at Metlac and through the 
Encinal Valley. 

Under the direction of an engineer 
named Lyons the road was quickly 
built as far as the Tejeria, about 
eight miles west of Vera Cruz. Then 
a revolution broke out, which com- 
pelled the temporary suspension of 
the construction work. The surveys 
were, however, continued beyond that 
point, as though civil war were In 
progress nowhere In the vicinity. Not 
only were the engineers exposed to 
danger from bandits and guerillas, 
but many died of exposure and hard- 
ships among the hills. Talcott -com- 
pleted the plans in 1858. In 1861 the 
restoration of peace allowed the con- 
struction work to be resumed. In 
April of that year Escandon obtained 
from President Juarez a new conces- 
sion, which, while still laying stress 
upon the transcontinental nature of 
the enterprise, was important main- 
ly because it provided for the con- 
struction of the present branch line 
to Puebla. The Government also un- 
dertook to aid the enterprise finan- 
cially to the extent of $800,-000. For 
this purpose a consolidated fund was 
created, chargeable on the public 
debt and bearing interest at 5 per 
cent, the principal to be paid in twen- 
ty-five years. Everything looked en- 
couraging, when the invasion of the 
Republic by the French and the es- 
tablishment of the second empire re- 
vived the horrors of the civil war. 
In 1864 the indefatigible Escandon. 
probably thinking that in the pre- 
vailing disorder he had little chance 
of carrying his enterprise further, 
sold his rights in the railroad to the 
Imperial Railway Company. This 
purchase was approved by Maximil- 
ian in the following January. 

A month later construction work 
was started at *'Los Cumbres," the 
"summits," 'the highest point In the 
Cordilleras reached by the road. The 
concession had only five years to run 
and the contractors were just start- 
ing on what was obviously the most 
difilcult section of the line. Con- 
siderable work had, however, been 
done elsewhere.. When in June, 1867. 
the collapse of the empire restored 
the Republican Government to power, 
two divisions had been completed, 
that from Vera Cruz to Paso del 
Macho, a distance of forty-seven and 
one-half miles, and that from the 
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city of Mexico to Apfzaco, a distance 
of elshty-8ix and one-half miles. 
President Juarez promptly confirmed 
the concession granted by Maximilian 
and In 1868 the final stagres of the 
work were entered upon under the 
direction of Buchanan, Poote, Murray, 
Cosio, Begrares and other distingr- 
afshed foreigm and native engineers. 
The superintendent of construction, 
Thomas Braniff. was an Englishman. 
Thanks to the energy of these men, 
the section from Paso del Macho to 
Atoyac was opened in 1870, and that 
Atoyac to Fortin in the following 
December. In 1871 the successful 
construction of the viaduct across 
the Metlac canyon eliminated one of 
the most serious obstacles with which 
the engineers had to contend. Trains 
crossed the bridge for the first time 
on Sept. 5, 1872. On Dec. 31, 1872, 
the road was pronounced complete 
from the City of Mexico to Vera Crux. 
On the following day the line was 
inaugurated by President Juarez, 
"Whose wise patronage had done much 
to make this happy issue possible. 

To-day, even the preliminary stages 
of the journey from the capital to 
Vera Cruz are full of interest. For 
nearly four hours after leaving the 
city we were in view the volcanoes 
of Popocatapel and Iztacoihuatl, 
their lofty summits crested with im- 
mortal snows and shining like silver 
in the sunshine. Though nearly 100 
miles away in a southerly direction, 
they are clearly defined above ele- 
vations which rim the valley of 
Mexico, and present a most impres- 
sive and inspiring appearance. 
The pyramid of San Juan Teotihau- 
can, erected long before the arrival of 
the Spanish in Anahuac, is visible 
from the train, and is also an object 
of great interest. The sensational 
part of the journey, however begins 
at Esperanza, where, as I have said, 
the road attains an elevation of near. 
ly 8,000 feet. Although it was a bril- 
liant June morning, without a cloud 
in the sky, the cool, keen air of the 
mountains made us relish tlic shelter 
of the railroad carriage. At tnis 
point we crossed the boundary line 
between the .States of Puebla and 
Vera Cruz, and began the descent 
from the table-land to the low-lying 
tropical region along the Gulf coast. 
Between Boca del Monte and Orizaba 
the scenery was of indescribable 
magnificent. Everywhere huge mass- 
es of basalt, granite and limestone 
rising in fantastic shapes, formed 
i;nlcbes, mound.s and pinnacles of un- 
equaled grandeur. Presently, a beau- 
Ufal view across the valley of I-»a 
Joya revealed lovely gardens, heavily 
irooded slopes, and freshly-plr)ughed 
fields, where in the furrows the 
brown-skinned farmers were pa- 



tiently driving teams of oxen hitched 
to rude ploughs crudely shaped from 
the -fork of a tree. 

This attractive landscape, however 
scarcely prepared us for the vast 
panorama of the Maltrata Valley, 
wheich opened unexpectedly before 
us as we emerged from a somewhat 
longer tunnel than usual. The sud- 
den transition from impenetrable 
darkness to the blinding radiance of 
the daylight was sufficiently startling 
in itself. But our amazement can be 
imagined when we found ourselves, 
as it were, upon the clouds, the road- 
bed being here excavated in the face 
of a tremendous cliff, so that, while 
on the left the scarred face of the 
rock continues to rise heavenward, 
on the right it falls sheer away near, 
ly 2,000 feet. We were seated upon 
the right, and obtained the full effect 
of this unparalleled experience. The 
first emotion was too nearly like that 
of some involuntary aeronaut, who 
finds himself swept up into the 
clouds, and looks down with dis- 
may upon the pleasant earth, the 
familiar features of which seem rap- 
idly dwindling away beneath his feet. 

This somewhat disagreeable sen- 
sation promptly gave way to admira- 
tion for the genius of the men who 
had constructed the road at this dizzy 
height, and for the marvelous range 
and variety of the landscape. Below 
us, at the bottom of the almost per- 
pendicular precipice, along which 
the track was built, lav the little 
town of Maltrata, its white houses 
and one slender little gray church 
spire twinkling bravely in the sun- 
shine. Ribbons of cactus crossed *he 
valley in many directions, dividing it 
into fields. Here and there the glint 
of water showed where a little stream 
pursued its way. For fully half an 
hour we remained in sight of the tiny 
town, describing a huge irregular 
horseshoe along the hills above it. 
gradually descending on one side and 
then on another, the vegetation get- 
ting denser on the slopes as we pro- 
ceeded. The mingled rock and soil 
were screened by lovely fern's and 
perfect conservatories of wild fiow- 
ers. Here and there a large tree 
might be seen withering in the grasp 
of parasitic vines, wound like ropes 
around the trunk, and burgeoning 
securely amon^ the branches. In a 
few years the victim will die, smoth- 
ered in th'e embrace of its lusty ene- 
my; but at that time the vine Itself 
will have attained such proportion.** 
that It will replace the tree to all in- 
tents and purposes, continuing tn 
support in its convolutions frag- 
ments of the rotten wood. Vast 
numbers of orchids flourished every- 
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where, but they rarely bore a flower, 
and what color they contributed to 
the rich carpet of the hillside was 
mipplled by the delicate gr^y, blue 
and pink, which mottled the spiney 
1 Craves. 

The train descends rapidly, rush- 
inff down under Its own impetus, the 
powerful enflrlnes belntc uffe<l to re- 
strain its momf>ntum. instead of to 
nr-fftlfirate it. The floor of the val- 
ley, whirh from hlKh up on the moun. 
tains s«*f med a level exp.'inse of green, 
proves to be a surcesston of low hills 
thickly ffrown with ^rass. It is with 
something of surprise that we halt 
finally at a huKe iron water tank to 
slake the thlrnt of the cnf^ine. and 
to find that the toy village on which 
we lately looked down with curious 
amusement, has firrown in ttee In- 
t<>rval to a picturesque little city of 
several hundred inhabitants. At th# 
station boys and RTirls offer the trav- 
eler fruit at ridiculously small prices, 
reckoned In American money. There 
Is nothing. noisy or pressing in their 
demeanor. They lift to your window 
the fragrant burden of pineapple, 
mamey. zapote or lemons, as the case 
may be, murmuring a word or two; 
welcoming a sale with a smile, ac- 
cepting iin a(lv<THe decision with 
uncomplaining sadness. The stolid 
endurance which is tamped on these 
young faces is characteristic of the 
natives, not of Maltrata only, but of 
all parts of the Republic. They seem 
dumbly constrlous of the burden of 
history that weighs upon them, and 
a[)pre(late lnstln<tlvely the doom that 
oversharlowH their future. The sheaves 
of flowers, a whole armful of which 
roses and orchids, can be bought for 
twenty cents, have singularly little 
perfume; it Is as though the racial 
wejirlriesH an*! Inefficiency had some- 
iiow Infecteri t Ik- produce of their 
gard<;tis as well. 

f«<-twer-n n,)(.;i del Mnnte and the 
station at Maltntta tin- train travels 
nrily t<-n or Iwelvf miles. l)ut lh«» 
d(?seeiil is neuiv I'.ooo feet. Tn the 
next six «n- seven miles, to the lii- 
fernlllo Viadinl. and the ()i»ening of 
the I'JncJtial Valli-y. there is a fur- 
Ihi-r ileseent of about J, <)()() feet. It 
Is said tliat' where jlie track is car- 
ried alon« the faei- of the mountains, 
the laborers who excavated the road- 
bed had to he lower<Ml to tlwdr work 
every morning ]>y ropes, and that 
they chipped the ro:k away bit by 
bit with hammer and chisel. One 
of the engineers has left on record 
the curious statement that 60,oea 



pounds of cunpowder were consniiifid 
in blaatinff away a place for the 
piers of a singrle bridge. In runnfns 
the levels for the Maltrata incline* 
the hills were crossed and reeroeaeA 
thirty times before the en^neera hit 
upon a practicable rente. Even then, 
from the day the work be«an, till 
the last spike was driven home, 
thirteen years of unremittlngr effort 
elapsed. At many points places are 
pointed out In the swiftly-flowiniir 
Maltrata River where the men. of- 
ficers and subordinates alike, worked 
neck-deep in water. At the Metlac 
bridge they put in two years of heart, 
breaking labor. At first it was- pro- 
posed to cross the canyon on a via- 
duct 800 feet above the river. This 
was so difficnlt and dangerous that 
the present bridge, built on a curve 
of 325 feet radius, at an elevation of 
!M) feet, was substituted, although the 
change involved the construction of 
six tunnels, between two of which the 
bridge itself was finally suspended. 
Such were some of the difficulties, in 
the face of which this wonderful rail- 
road was completed. 

Passing through the Sumidero Val- 
ley, famous for its underground riv- 
ers, and still winding in and out 
among lofty mountains, clad from 
base to summit with verdure, we 
reached Orizaba about 3 o'clock in 
the afternoon. This is one of the 
oldest and most picturesque of Mexi> 
can cities. A little stream, bolllns: 
and bubbling through the city and 
past the railroad station, furnishes 
power to several sugar, cotton and 
flour mills. The volcano of Orizaba 
is usually visible from this point, but 
unfortunately a heavy rain begran to 
fall as we neared the city, and tbe 
vast bulk of this lofty mountain was 
completely hidden from view under 
a veil of clouds. The ascent of the 
volcano presents no serious difficul- 
ties to those accustomed to this form 
of exercise. It is said that the sum- 
mit was first reached by a party of 
Americans, who planted a flag there, 
the tattered remains of which were 
recovered in 1851, by an adventurous 
Frenchman. 

The city and its environs are of 
peculiar interest in modern Mexican 
history. To the west of the town the 
domelike hill of El Borrego, a mass 
of slate risini? at an angle of 
seventy- five degreei?, is always 
pointed out. There, some 5,000 Mexi- 
can troops were surprised and routed 
by a single company of Zu:ives, dur- 
ingthe French invasion. The valor of 
the French troops has been much 
commented upon, but as a matter ot 
fact, their success was due princi- 
pally to the fact that the Mexicavi 
reserves, on coming into action, be- 
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came confused in the darkness of the 
nlgrht, and fired upon their own com- 
rades. The episode, however, was of 
considerable importance, inasmuch 
as it compelled the retreat of the Re. 
publican Army, and enabled the 
French to occupy the city. 

Orizaba was, in fact, for some 
time, the headquarters of Bazalne's 
army. It was here in 1866 that Max- 
imilian bade farewell to that officer 
and with him to the last hope of 
maintaining the imperial power of 
Mexico. Only a short distance after 
leaving the city the railroad passes 
the village of Jalapilla, where Max- 
imilian established himself after the 
departure of the French, and where 
he held a historic conference with 
$iis officers, to determine his future 
conduct. The Emperor wished to ab- 
dicate, but his Judsrmcnt was over- 
ruled by friends, and he set forth 
from this little place on his last cam- 
pafern, determined to conquer his re- 
bellious people. It was a gallant 
folly, worthy of a Hapsburg. The 
end of the Empire was soon at hand. 
It is customary to attribute the fall of 
Maximilian's tissue-paper government 
to the interposition of the United 
States, at whose demand Napoleon III 
was obliged to order Bazaine and the 
French Army to evacuate Mexico; but 
the result would have been the same 
if the United States had never stirred 
in the matter. The empire was al- 
ready falling to pieces, and the tri- 
umph of Juarez could have, been at 
best postponed only a few months 
longer. 

Beyond Orizaba, the route lies for 
much of the way through groves of 
bananas and cocoanut, and planta- 
tions of sugar and corn. The falls of 
Atoyac are practically the last im- 
portant bit of scenery which the 
traveler needs to watch for. At 
Cameron the lush vegetation of the 
tropics is in full possession, and be- 
yond that to Vera Cruz, through the 
shadows of the swiftly-coming night, 
the monotony of the landscape is 
broken only by the tall shapes of 
the ceiba and mahogany trees. 

Several days might be spent protl- 
tably in Vera Cruz; but w»' could 
give it only a ft;w iionrs. Tho. city 
has had. a long and Inu-rostinK his- 
tory. Founded ])y Cortcz In ir)l9, it 
was practically destroyed by pirates 
Jn 1583. In 18l'3 the Spanish Gov«'r- 
nor, driven from th<; mainland took 
refuge in the Fortress of San Juan 
de Ulua, the guns of whi<h weif then 
turned upon the tOAvn. In 183S a 
French fleet charged Avlth tlie col- 
lection of a debt due to one of King 
I^fOuis Phlllipp'*'s siibj'"ets, bomharde<i 
and almost annlliilated tlie plaee. Tlie 
Americans in 1846 used their arti- 



lery effectively upon the city for 'five 
days. Add to these disasters the 
minor ones inflicted by bucaneers, 
patriots and military chieftains of all 
sorts, and it is a wonder that the 
city is as prosperous and energetic 
as it actually it to-day. The people 
seem deeply interested in the future 
of the port. The Government is going 
to pave the streets at an early date. 
The electrification of the street car 
line is spoken of, and other eviden- 
ces of enterprise are visible on all 
sides. 

Nothing justifies the hopeful spir- 
it of the community more than the 
extensive harbor Improvements, 
which are now approaching comple- 
tion. What this gigantic enterprise 
means to Vera Cruz, can readily bo 
imagined. Nearly twenty-five years 
have elapsed since the project was 
originally bruited. The first con- 
tract was made with a French firm. 
They failed to do anything and the 
concession was withdrawn in 1886. 
Another contractor made an equally 
Inglorious record. Finally the work 
was entrusted to Sir Wheetman Pear- 
son, of London. The company of 
which this distinguished engineer is 
the head began operations in 1895, 
and is still at work. A sea wall of 
concrete and granite has been built 
from a point north of the city to the 
Gallega Reef, on which stands the 
Castle of San Juan de Ulua. Beyond 
this point the wall is continued in a 
southwesterly direction to the mouth 
of the harbor, which is about 800 feet 
wide. Another breakwater terminat- 
ing in a handsome lighthouse pro- 
tects the southern side of the harbor. 
The area thus inclosed measures 
n««arly 550 acres, and is dredged to a 
uniform depth of nine meters, or 
about thirty feet. Three large stone 
docks have been erected, and a num- 
ber of smaller ones, each capable of 
accommodating several steamships at 
once. Much remains to be done to 
equip the docks with machinery and 
appliances. In their pre.sent state, 
however, they are superior to any- 
thing of the kind at all but the 
very largest ports In the United 
States. 

In connection with these works a 
sea wall Avas solidly built parallel 
with tli(; t<>wn. and three or four 
liundred feet from the shore. The 
area tlms inclos<»d, some ninety acres 
in extent, lias been filled in wltli sand 
excavated from tlie harbor. Avlth a 
loj)] iuK of eartli brouglit by rail 
from a point twenty kilometers in- 
land. Here tlie most desire Ide sec- 
tion of the city will <'ventually be lo- 
cated. At ])resent It Is rather an 
unsightly expanse of ^rassv ground, 
full oi' ruts and furrows. The mag- 
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niflcent postofflce building:, a marble 
structure of classical architecture, 
adorned with busts of famous men, 
stands at one end. Other govern- 
ment structures will be erected in 
the same locality. The harbor works 
are very costly and complicated, and 
naturally they are proceeding slowly 
When finished they will represent an 
expenditure of more than |50,000»000, 
a-nd will make Vera Crux the safest 
port in the world and probably one of 
the handsomest. 

Vera Cruz in common with other 
Mexican seaports, has benefited from 
the Government's interest in sanitary 
matters. The National Congress an- 
nually appropriates large sums to 
be spent in promoting the health of 
these places. Vera Cruz receives a 
considerable portion of this money, 
and is spending it wisely. Dr. Frick. 
the United States Marine Hospital 
Surgeon, now stationed here, in dis- 
cussing the nature of the improve- 
ments, has drawn a useful distinction 
between "temporary" and "perma- 
nent work." In respect to the latter 
category, he says, the city represents 
an improvement over former times 
of from sixty-five to seventy-five per 
cent. This is a creditable showing. 
Many of the enterprises which are 
relied on to increase the healthful- 
neas of the city are not yet complete. 
When they are finished, the percent- 
age will naturally be higher. 

The two most important of these 
works are the sewerage and the wa- 
ter systems. In spite of some de- 
fects the latter has been Instrumental 
in greatly bettering the local health 
conditions. The principal criticism 
which the system invites the man- 
ner of making connections with the 
houses. Any person is permitted to 
perform this work. The result is not 
always as satisfactory as might be 
desired, from the hygienic point of 
view. This, of course, is a matter 
which is bound to correct itself. A 
demand for better plumbers is al- 
ways springing up, and must be filled 
at an early date. 

The water supply is drawn from 
the Jamapa River, at Tejeria, about 
eight miles from Vera Cruz. The 
quality is excellent. The local med- 
ical authorities say that since it was 
made available, typhoid fever has 
practically disappeared from the city. 
The system. is new and will work 
more smoothly in a little while than 
It does now. The people, especially 
the lower classes, are very wasteful 
in the use of water. Consequently, 
in order that every part of the city 
shall have its quota, it is necessary 
to cut off one quarter after the other 
for a short time during each day. 
Tanks and cisterns, barrels and other 



reservoirs are necessary in which to 
•tore water against the times when 
the municipal service is interrupted. 
The law requires that all such recep- 
tacles should be screened. This stat- 
ute is being more and more strictly 
enforced as time passes. Any laxity 
Just now is offset by the fact that 
Dr. Frick had failed to find that the 
stegomyia mosquito breeds in them. 
So long as this dangerous little in- 
sect is absent, the yellow fever ex- 
perts will not be too exacting with 
the Vera Crua authorities. 

Dr. Frick has given considerable 
attention to the breeding places of 
the stegomyia in Vera Cruz. He has 
failed to find them in pools formed 
by rain. The hot sun soon evaporates 
any such accumulations of water. 
The rains flush the gutters copiously 
and prevent the propagation of th« 
mosquito there also. The weather; 
moreover, has been for the last two 
or three years uniformly unfavorable 
to the development of . mosquitoes. 
Dr. Frick believes that the stego- 
myia has practically disappeared 
from the coast. He entertains the 
interesting theory that it cannot sur- 
vive a temperature in excess of 102 
degrees. Vera Cruz is seldom that 
warm in the shade, but in the sun- 
shine the thermometer doubtless of- 
ten registered a heat even more in- 
tense. The fact that there has been 
practically no yellow fever now for 
two years is most encouraging. Ex. 
perience shows that the population is 
to be relied on to report any fever 
that may develop. 

The adoption of the mosquito the- 
ory of the origin of yellow fever 
has done much to invalidate quaran- 
tines. There is a splendidly organ- 
ized and equlpprd quarantine station 
in Vera Cruz, maintained by the G-ov- 
ernment now to prevent the introduc- 
tion of other contagious diseases, like 
cholera or the plague. The Mexican 
quarantine deals with yellow fever 
almost, if not entirely, by means of 
fumigation. Passengers are not de- 
tained unless they are already 111. 
Vera Cruz no longer considers itself 
a breeding spot for the fever. It 
apprehends danger principally from 
Havana and Panama. With Panama 
there is at present no direct inter- 
course. It is interesting to note that 
the local surgeons believe that rough 
weather at sea tends to develop the 
disease, if the germ is latent in the 
body of one of the passengers. Thir- 
ty-six hours, of storm suffices as a 
rule to- bring on the characjterlstic 
symptoms. If nothing happens^ at the 
end of that time ship misters heave 
a sigh of relief, and are easy in their 
minds; there is no yellow, fever on 
board. In calm weather, however. 
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the disease does not manifest itself 
«o promptly. 

The death rate in Vera Cruz will 
be lower when the present public 
works are finished. The Govern- 
ment's statistics are reliable as far 
as the mortality is concerned. Im- 
proper diet undoubtedly does much 
to lower the power of resistance to 
disease among^ the poorer classes of 
the population. For this reason the 
death rate is especially higrh among 
infants and children. They contribute 
upwards of ten per cent of the entire 
mortality. Among adults the vic- 
tims of tuberculosis are most nume- 
rous. A pernicious form of malaria 
known in the United States as the 



Chagres fever, and tetanus also oc- 
casion many deaths. Excluding these 
diseases and those of the alimentary 
tract, the death rate is really small. 
The paving of the city, and the fill- 
ing in of the harbor front, will do 
much to rid the town of malaria. The 
other diseases are largely hereditary, 
and tend to exterminate themselves. 
Considering the beneficial result so 
far resulting from the sanitary en- 
terprises in exploration in Vera Cruz, 
there is every reason to expect a 
very marked improvement in the fu- 
ture. We may soon see a day when 
the city will be classed as a model 
in matters ,of health as well as of 
commerce. 
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ELSEWHERE in this serietf of 
letters I have had occasion 
to speak of the energy which 
the Mexican Government is 
showing in developing the 
commercial possibilities of 
its ports. In addition to the 
important enterprises which 
it has underway at these places, it is 
aiding in many ways in the construc- 
tion of two important transconti- 
nental railroads, the completion of 
either of which will be of profound 
significance to the city of New Or- 
leans. The Tehauntepec Railroad is 
finished between Coatzacoalcos, on 
the Gulf of Mexico, and Salina Cr iz, 
on the Pacific, but as a factor In 
the world's commerce its value will 
not be felt until the harbor works 
at these terminals have been com- 
pleted, which will be some time in 
October. The extension of the Mexi- 
can Central Railroad, westward from 
Guadalajara, will not be opened for 
business for fully eighteen months 
yet. The route, which traverses some 
of. the most picturesque portions ot 
the Republic, will ultimately con- 
nect with the existing railroad at 
Colima, . by means of which it will 
have access to Manzanillo, on the 
Pacific coast. Extensive Improve- 
ments are being made at Manzanillo, 
which, when done, will make that 
harbor, naturally one of the safest 
and most commodious on the western 
littoral, thoroughly modern in every 
respect. 



Little has been published about the 
extension of the Mexican Central 
Railroad southward from Tuxpan to 
Colima. The country through which 



the line is being run Is one of the- 
most densely inhabited in Mexico. 
The scenery is of the grandest 
character. To the average Ameri- 
can this region Is less known 
thdn Northern Africa.. The quick- 
est time in* which it can now 
be reached from New Orleans is two- 
weeks. The mineral resources of 
the Pacific. Coast are of extraordi- 
nary richness and variety. There are 
mines of fabulous value around 
Mazatlan and Cullacan, Tepic and 
San Bias. The State of Colima is 
celebrated for the excellence of its 
coffee, of which great quantities are 
exported annually in sailing vessels 
to Europe. At present nine-tenths of 
the products of this extensive lit- 
toral find their way to San Fran- 
cisco. The new railroad, when com- 
pleted, will, however, bring New Or- 
leans within six days of Manzanillo, 
and it is reasonable to expect that a 
very considerable portion of this 
lucrative trade will find Its way by 
the new route to this city. 

The most difficult section of the 
new road is now being constructed 
between Tuxpan and Colima, a dis- 
tance of about forty miles. * The route 
lies through the Sierras, which here 
attain very respectable dimensions. 
Some tremendous ravines are crossed. 
Over the Santa Rosa barranca a 
steel bridge will be thrown at a 
height of 282 feet. Another great can- 
yon, called after his Satanic Majesty, 
is 600 feet deep and 2,000 feet wide. 
T..e quality of the engineering In- 
volved may be estimated from the 
fact that one single kilometer — a 
trifle more than half a mile — will 
cost $200,000 to build. Several 
others will represent an expenditure 
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of |1«0.M0 each. Th«i total cost of 
the riM4 wMl be 110.000.000. lUlver. 
equhra^eiit to $^000,000 in Americaii 
Gurrettcr. or aliont $60,000 per mile. 
Inmamvcii as sixty miles of the dis- 
tance to the Pacific is cov%red by the 
narrow-sauffe road already in exis« 
fence between Colima and Manzanillo, 
the outlay necessary to broaden the 
track, reduce the grades and correct 
the curves on this section of the 
rente will be comparatively small. 
The hulk of the expenditure will be 
on the line between Tuxpan and 
ColUna. 

Tnzpan is . a little town with a 
population in which the Indian ele- 
ment largrely predominates. Thence 
to 'Gollma« the route winds among 
the spurs of the Sierras leading up 
to the great Volcano of Colima, the 
only one In North America now ac- 
tive. An excellent view of this mag- 
nificent cone, 14,343 feet high, will 
be afforded from the train. All the 
year round clouds of steam issue 
from.. the summit of the mountain, 
' but ft Is so fenced around by lesser 
elevsctlons that, even in the times 
of Its Irreatest activity, the overflow 
of Invm/anJl hot mad cannot do much 
harm. From its sides, too, come the 
streams of the crreat barrancas, fed 
by tlie eoattnually condensed steam 
frem the volcano. These streams cut 
tbe eountry Into great gulches 
radfsjttng from the volcano, and for 
a portion of the line, the road fol- 
lows the opposite side of the Tuxpan 
River to avoid these barrancas, or 
canons. The river bed itself pro- 
vides the finest scenery to be found 
anywh^e. Mountain walls of stone 
are perhaps grander, but the magni- 
fleenee of the view here is un- 
eqnaled In Its kind. Above the river, 
In p14oes 1,000 above it, rise sheer 
prect);>lce8, sometimes graded off by 
the tUfl^bling of the crumbling soil 
of thii region, made up of boulders 
and volcanic mud from the volcano, 
and In others by limestone and even 
granite ground and broken to cob- 
blestones by the great cataclysms of 
the past. A.bove this river wall, be- 
low which the Tuxpan tumbles over 
Its rocky bottom, comes a flat table- 
land, in some places marked by a 
surprisingly rich soil, very exten- 
sively cultivated in corn and rice. 
Stil! above this tableland, however. 
Is the great mesa, where the soil if* 
rich and soft, where great su?ar 
hneiendas reap yearly their thousands 
of acres, and where rice and corn 
are raised in abundance, and wb^^^-o 
cattle breed in rich pastures. I^ow 
ransT^s of hills line the mesa, above 
wht6h finally rises the admirably 
proportioned cone of the volcano. 
with Its attendant wreaths of storm- 
clouds, and the thin vapor from hid- 



den firds curling lan^ruidly heaven* 
ward. The last considerable eruption 
took place in 1003, but It is really 
twenty years since there has been 
any dangerous manifestation of the^ 
titantic forces asleep in the heart of 
the giant This noble peak is fasci- 
nating, even when it is veiled from 
base to crest in a mantle of clouds,, 
and is practically lost to view. The 
mere fact that it is there, even when 
invisible, exercises a potent influ- 
ence over the imagination. 

• In other respects, too, the scenery 
on the line of the road as it ap- 
proaches the city of Colima, may 
well be ranked among the finest In 
Mexico. Waterfalls precipitate them- 
selves from the tableland to the river 
below. The hilltops are graced with 
pine trees. Great gaps In the moun- 
tains permit vistas of still more dis- 
tant hills. The luxuriant vegetation 
of the tropics adorns the slopes with 
a mantle of close-woven foliage. Tho 
city of Colima is well built, with a 
romantic history and many beauti- 
ful churches. The climate is superb. 
The days are warm, but not exces> 
sively so, and the nights are in- 
variably cool and delightful. Its 
trade with the interior has always 
been considerable. Hundreds of 
pack-mules daily traverse the traili 
from Zapotlan, laden with produce, 
goods and ore. The freight rates over 
this primitive route are very high,, 
averaging from $25 to $50, silver, per 
ton. These figures will, of course,, 
be materially reduced when the rail- 
road is opened. Colima also doOs 
much business with the outside 
world, over the Mexican Pacific Rail- 
road and through the port of Man- 
zanillo, the objective towards which 
the new railroad is directed. Man- 
zanillo is the most centrally located 
of all the many ports on the Pacific. 
Pacific mail steamers, all coasters on 
the Pacific, and across-the-ocean 
traffic also, can touch these " with- 
out retracing their path up the 
Gulf of California. Acapulco, San 
Bias, Mazatlan and Guaymas can bo 
reached by the vessels which even 
now ply the Mexican west coast, 
opening: up tlie wonderfully rich 
west coast country. It will bring: 
the ports of lower California within 
two days of the City of Mexico, and 
in return for the vast products of 
these sections, present and prospec- 
tive, in mining, grazing and agricul- 
tural industries, the line will also 
open to this west coast the advan- 
tages of direct communication with 
the capital, and give a new and vir- 
gin field for the exploitation of tho 
products of the fast-growing manu- 
factories of Guadalajara, one of the- 
principal cities of Mexico, as well as 
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to many other manufarturing centers 
all over the Republic. 

The port of Manzanillo, while com- 
. paratlvely small, has been developed 
partially by the Government,, at a 
cost of about |7»000,000, Mexican 
currency, up to the present time, and 
more money will be spent on wallinff 
the water line and dredgring* most 
of the present appropriation havingf 
•been spent on a breakwater protect- 
ing the entrance to the inner harbor. 
But the present developments at 
ManzuniUo are Inadequate to the . 
aieeds of the port, as they are antici- 
pated by those interested In the pro- 
ject. ' It is a matter of note, how- 
ever, that ManzanlUo, unlike most of 
ith.e Pacific ports, has within its 
veach one of the finest possibilities 
for harbor development to be met 
^wlth anywhere. Back of the rangre 
of hills which ed»es the harbor at 
this point is a great stagnant lake, 
Tiearly ten miles long, into which an 
•entrance from the harbor could be 
cut at small expense, and which could 
•be dredged over its full surface to 
any depth required, and a vast har- 
bor, capable of taking care of the 
■Shipping of nations, made here for 
ithe accommodation of the commerce, 
which is confidently expected to come 
to this, the tidewater terminus of 
the first of the many projected west 
coast lines from the capital of the 
Republic. Linking at the City of 
Jdexlco with the Mexican Railway 
it wfll complete the Interoceanlc 
route from Vera Cruz' dreamed of for 
«o many years, by so many statesmen 
and engineers. 

A moment's inspection of the map 
will convince anyone that, in several 
important respects, nature has done 
at Tehauntepec almost as much as 
at Panama, to facilitate communica- 
tion between the Eastern and West- 
ern oceans. At this point the conti- 
nent shrinks to a narrow neck of 
land only 125 miles wide, while the 
Sierra Madre Mountains here de- 
cline to a range of hills only a few 
hundred feet In height. From the 
f'arllcst times It has been looked on 
as a possible route of an inter- 
oceanic road. As far back as 1520, 
when Cortez was the guest of Monte- 
zuma in Tenochtitlan, the Indiau 
monarch called his attention to the 
subject. He showed him a map and 
suggested the expedition which the 
'Conqueror subsequently dispatched to 
Tehauntepec. The party sailed up 
the Coatzacoa^cos River, hoping 
that it would prove a waterway run- 
ning clear across to the Pacific — an 
idea which. It is needless to remark, 
was disappointed. Cortez never for- 
got the possibilities of the Tehaunte- 
pec route. In his fourth letter to 
vCharles V, he dwells upon It at con- 



siderable length. He was so sure 
that eventually the exigencies of 
trade would compel the opening of a 
route across the Isthmus, that he 
obtained from the crown a grant of 
four estateff along the line which he 
Judged would be adopted. These lands 
were held by his descendants down 
to within comparatively recent years. 
How wise the Conqueror was may be 
inferred from the fact that the rail- 
road runs for a part of the way 
right through his plantations. 

Since the time of Cortez, repeated 
attempts have been made to utilize 
in one way or the other the oppor- 
tunities which Tehauntepec offers so 
prodigally. Though the policy of 
Spain was not in general favorable 
to the development of trade in her 
colonies, surveys for an inter- 
oceanic road across the isthmus were 
continued under the viceroys. The 
accuracy of the charts compiled 
under the reigns of Philip II and 
Charles III. have often been <;ora- 
mented on by subsequent genera- 
tions of engineers. Austin Cramer, 
the agent sent by the Viceroy Buca- 
rell, in 1774, was the first man to 
advocate the construction of aicanal 
across the Isthmus. In 1824, shortly 
after the establishment of indepen- 
dence In Mexico, the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State of Vera Cruz each 
dispatched a commission to survey 
the Isthmus. It was through their 
efforts that the city of Mlnatitlan 
was founded. They also devised a 
project for improving the navigation 
of the Coatzacoalcos up to its Junc- 
tion with the Malatengo, and for a 
carriage road from that point to the 
Pacific. 

In 1842 Santa Anna granted a. con- 
cession for a land and water rbute 
across the Isthmus to Jose de Qaray. 
Some five or six years later the fran- 
chise was acquired by an English 
firm domiciled in Mexico, which, in 
turn, disposed of it to Peter Hargous, 
of New York. Hargous made several 
attempts to realize the project, but 
found it impossible to do so. In view 
of the hostility then felt In Mexico 
towards the Americans because of 
the war just recently ended. His con- 
cession was annulled in 1851, and a 
new one of similar import was is-- 
sued to A. D. Sloo & Co. The Sloo 
Company proved equally Incapable. 
In September, 18B7. the Mexican 
Government contracted with the 
I«ouIsiana Tehauntepec Company, of 
New Orleans, for a rail and river . 
road across Tehauntepec. A high- 
way was actually built between 
Suchil and Ventosa, and for a time 
a prosperous business was done. 
Hundreds of pilgrims bound for. the 
Pfold fields of California made the 
journey by sea from New Orleans to 
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Minatitlan, thence by boat up the 
Coatzacoalcos to Suchil. completing? 
the journey on the steamers that 
plied between Ventosa and San Fran- 
cisco. In 1866, however, President 
Juarez annulled the franchise on the 
inbound that the Company had failed 
to fulfill its obligations — presumably, 
in not having built the railroad speci- 
fied in the contract. 

£mile La Sere, a New Orleans .man. 
•who had been prominently connected 
-with the Louisiana Tehauntepec 
Company, obtained the concession in 
1867, but after having: been several 
times renewed and modified, this w:is 
also annulled, in 1879. The next 
concessionaire was Edward Learned. 
of New York, who transferred his 
rights to a company by Whom some 
fifteen or sixteen miles of railroad 
were actually constructed. The con- 
cession was annulled in 1882 on terms 
which must have been very satis- 
factory to the company, inasmuch 
as the Government ag^reed to pay, 
Sn all, $1,625,000 for such improve- 
ments as had been made. Perhaps 
the mere fact that a start had thus 
at last been made in the buildiner 
of the railroad was worth all of that 
▼ery considerable sum. 

At this point it is necessary to 
mention the Eads Ship Railway, 
which was to transport vessels bodily 
across the Isthmus. Eads, whose fame 
was won at the Mississippi River Jet- 
ties, firmly believed in the feasibility 
of this g^i^antic project. At each end 
of the road as he planned it, there 
was to be a terminal dock, with a 
pontoon capable of lifting the largest 
ships then afloat. A vessel could by 
this means be raised to any desired 
level, placed upon a specially con- 
structed car, and transpo-rted, freight, 
passengers and all, just as she stood, 
across the Isthmus. Then, by means 
of a similar pontoon, she would be 
safely placed back in the water. Eads 
interested a number of people, Und 
secured several concessions from the 
Mexican Government, the first beinj^ 
Srranted in 1881. Nothing was done, 
however, to carry out the great engi- 
neer's plans, probably because at the 
time public attention was diverted 
to the Nicaragua Canal. 

In the meantime the Mexican 
Government seems to have gone on 
tryingr to find a competent contrac- 
tor who would really try to carry out 
Ills obligations regarding the build- 
Sngr of a railroad across the Isthmus. 
Its first contract, with Dolfin San- 
ehes, made in 1882, was rescinded in 
1888. Sanchez, however, built part 
of the road and did some other 
work of Importance, altogether ex- 
pendiner $562, 910 on the enterprise. 
"Wh^n the next concessionaire, Ed- 
ward JifcMurdo, of Londoj}, took 



charge, he found 108 kilometers — a. 
little more thKn sixty miles — of road,, 
more or less badly built and in ^eat 
need of repair. McMurdo undertook: 
to complete the road within thirty 
months. He had at his disposal the 
proceeds of a loan of £2,700,000,. 
floated in Europe, bearing 5 per cent 
interest, and secured by a mortgage 
on the railway property. Unfortu- 
nately, he died before he could carry- 
out his plans. The contract, was re- 
scinded in 1892. Within a month, 
another contract was made with 
Messrs. Corthell, Hampson and Stan- 
hope, under whom the work was car- 
ried on energetically. But the pro- 
ceeds of the European loan proved' 
inadequate, and by mutual agreement 
this contract, like so many of iter 
predecessors, was canceled, Stanhope, 
however, retained his confidence in 
the enterprise, and in December, 1893,. 
secured a concession from the 
Government for the construction of 
the fifty-nine kilometers, which re- 
mained to be built in order to com- 
plete the road. In the meantime,, 
another loan of £3,000,000 had been 
raised. Stanhope's price for the 
work was |1,113,03.'j. By the year 
1896 the work was finished, and the 
railroad across the Isthmus of Te- 
hauntepec was an accomplished fact. 

As it stood in 1896, however, the 
Thehauntepec Railroad was only ot 
local importance. It could not oom« 
pete for the commerce of the "world 
with the fleets that sailed around 
Cape Horn, or with the transconti- 
nental railroads of the United States. 
That it should do so, nevertheless, 
was the intention of Mexico's wise 
and progressive ruler. President Diaz 
saw that in order to crystallize his 
dream it would be necessary to build 
two great harbors, those of Coatza- 
coalcos and Salina Cruz, tho com- 
pletion of which next month will mean 
so much to New Orleans. In 189S and 
1899 the Government accordingly 
negotiated a contract with the British 
firm of S. Pearson & Son.*?, Ltd.. 
of London, to run fifty-one years, by 
which it virtually went into partner- 
ship in the management of the rail- 
road and the construction of the 
projected harbors. This concession 
was revised and approved in 1902, 
and with some modifications made 
two years later, is still in force. 

The work has been done every- 
where with characteristic British 
thoroughness. As the crow flies, the 
distance from ocean to ocean across 
the Isthmus of Tehauntepec is 12.> 
miles, but the sinuosities of the track 
are such that the railroad is 190 miles 
in length. It rises quite gradually 
from Coatzaooalcos on the Gulf Coa.'^t 
to the Chivela pass, the highest point 
on the divide, about 730 feet above 
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sea-level. The »cenery is attrac- 
tive, but the hills and vallies which 
contribute to the traveler's grratifl- 
■cation have necessitated much heavy 
• constructural work. In the Mala- 
tenero canyon, for instance, for a dis- 
tance of about eig-ht miles, and in 
the Chivela pass, for about eighteen 
miles, the engrineering: problems were 
of a higrh order. At Chivela the con- 
struction of two horseshoe curves 
and one tunnel was necessary. After 
leavingr Chivela the descent is more 
or less abrupt, the grrade being: in 
places as much as 160 feet to the 
mile. The main line is supplemented 
by a branch about fifteen miles lonff, 
-connectingr Julie and San Juan 
ISvangelista. At T^ucrezia, connection 
Is made with the Vera Cruz and 
"Pacific Railroad, over the line of 
Tvhich trains are now operated to 
Vera Cruz and Cordova, thus giving 
uninterrupted access to all parts of 
the Republic. 

The equipment of the TehaUrttepec 
road is of the most modern descrip- 
tion. The gaugre is the standard one 
of four feet eight and one-half 
Inches. Oil, imported from Beau- 
mont, Tex., is used in lieu of other 
fuel. Steps are now being taken 
to rectify the five most important 
curves, and in time the heavier 
grades will be reduced. Eventually, 
it is expected to double-track all 
the line. The bridges, which are of 
steel with abutments of solid 
masonry, are numerous and, as in the 
instance of that over the Jaltepec 
"River at Santa Lucrezia, of consider- 
able size. The Jaltepec bridge is 560 
feet loner and consists of five spans. 
The road has been relaid throughout 
its length with eiarhtv-pound mils. 
The ties are of creoaoted pine, native 
hardwood, and California redwood. 
'One of the many curious problems 
^whlch had to be solved wa.H presented 
l>y the luxuriant vearetatlon which 
thrives all along the route,' and 
which, left to itself, would soon over- 
run the track and stop transporta- 
tion. The company uses an ingenious 
device for sprinkling the roadbed 
•with chemicals, which destroy even 
the roots of the plants. But manual 
labor has also to be employed in the 
unending contest, the maintenance of 
which cuts quite a large figure in 
the annual budget of the road. 

At Coatzacoalcos the river forms 
a natural harbor of almost unlimited 
capacity, with an average depth of 
fifty feet. The channel was originally 
obstructed by a bar over which 
there was, as a general rule, only 
twelve feet of water. The prob- 
lem, therefore, which the engineers 
In charge of the portworks had to 
solve was merely to remove the bar 
c3/}d prevent it from forming anew. 



The system employed so sueeeMfally 
at the mouth of the Mfssfesfppt Rfver, 
and tested anew with equally «attsr- 
factory results at Tampfco, -wmm pnt 
in practice here. Two coiaveririiig' 
Jetties extend from the niouth of the 
river into the sea, so as to confine 
the current within as narrow Ifmlts 
as possible, compelling It to 0eour 
out the channel across the Imr. When 
finished, the jetties will he 1,1S00 
meters, or over 4,000 feet lonfT- They 
are being built of rubble dumtyed Into 
the sea, and finished with a concrete 
dressing at the top. At present the 
west jetty is abont three-qnarters 
done, and work has been started on 
the east Jetty. The rock for the. lat- 
ter is carried across the river on a 
barge operated by an endless chain. 
Ultimately, it is expected that there 
will be a depth of water on the bar 
of over thirty feet. 

In the meantime the construction 
of three handsome steel wtutrves has 
been accomplished, and two more are 
under way. These are to be supple- 
mented by six large iron warehouses, 
each- measuring 126 meters lonff, by 
thirty-three wide, two of which are 
done and one has been begun. The 
wharves are equipped with electric 
cranes. A railroad yard five or six 
hundred feet wide lies back of the 
warehouses, on a considerable ex- 
panse of made land, the area of which 
is shortly to be tripled. 

At Salina Cruz, on the Pacific, the 
engineering problems which had to 
be solved were of a much higrher 
order than at Coatzacoalcos. Here 
there had existed only ah open road- 
stead. A harbor had literally to be 
made out of hand. In other words, 
human effort has had to do every- 
thing, without" any assistance what- 
ever from nature. Salina Cruz lacked 
even the subsidiary aids found at 
Vera Cruz for the creation of a isafe 
and commodious haven for shippingr. 
In winter time it was exposed to 
severe northers. In the summer time 
the prevailing winds caused a heavy 
and sometimes dangerous surf. But 
by building enormous breakwaters 
of rubble, concrete and hewn stone, 
extending seaward from a rocky 
promontory, an outer and an inner 
harbor, admirable for the purpose, 
have been made. The breakwaters 
of the outer harbor are being reared 
in water between forty-five and fifty 
feet deep, and will inclose an area of 
about twenty acres, ample to accom- 
modate the shipping of a hemi- 
sphere. The real harbor, how<> 
ever, is an inner basin excavated 
upon the site of the old town of 
Salina Cruz. Two immense dredgrers 
are at work here. The basin, when 
finished, will be over 3,000 feet long:. 
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by upwards of 700 feet wide, and 
at low water there will be a depth 
of- thirty feet on the sills. The sides 
will be faced with concrete monoliths, 
-on top of which a rubble foundation 
will support a heavy course of 
cement, backed with sand. Near the 
«ntrance to this capacious basin 
three warehouses will be erected, and 
tracks will be laid on the wharves 
«o that, with the aid of electric 
cranes, freight may be handled with 
' the utmost expedition. Eventually, 
this basin will be widened nearly 
one-half; ten piers will be built 
along^ the land side, and a number 
of other improvements will be added. 

At the northwest corner of the ba- 
sin a dry dock is being excavated, 
capable of accommodating vessels 300 
feet long. 

Within the next two months, as I 
have said, Salina CruE and Coatza- 
coalcos will be ready to handle ship- 
ping. The Mexican Government, it 
Jb understood, will establish its own 
steamship lines between Coatzacoal- 
cos and New Orleans, and between 
Salina Cruz and San Francisco. Al- 
ready a Japanese steamship company 
is arranging to run vessels regularly 
to Salina Cruz, thus bringing that 
port directly in touch with the Orient. 
Aside from the saving of time, in 
which respect Tehauntepec will rep- 



resent a gain of five days over Pan- 
ama, the great advantage which it 
offers New Orleans as a transcon- 
tinental route, is an actual economy 
of money. Freight can be trans- 
ported from shiphold to shiphold 
across the Isthmus at $2 per ton. 
In this connection the significant 
words of John F. Wallace, late Chief 
Engineer of the Panama Canal, may 
be quoted, with which this imperfect 
account of a great engineering enter, 
prise may be concluded: 

"It is .estimated," says Mr. Wal- 
lace, "that modern steamers can 
carry ocean freight woth profit at 
the rate of $1 a ton per 1,000 miles. 
On this basis, from New York to 
Sydney, Australia, the saving in dis- 
tance by the Mexican route would be 
5,700 miles, and any rate across the 
neck less that ^5.75 per ton should 
take this business from the Sues Ca- 
nal. This does not count the time 
required to steam 5,700 miles — from 
which, of course, should be substract- 
ed the time consumed in transferring 
the freight by rail across the Isth- 
mus. From New Orleans to Hong 
Kong the saving over Suez would 
be 4,800 miles and fourteen days in 
time; and from New Orleans to Yok- 
ohoma the saving, similarly reck- 
oned, would be 8,400 miles and twen- 
ty-four days." 
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The Capital of Yucatan. Center of the Sisal Industry— Growing- 
and Selling the Fiber Used in Rope Has Made Merida 
the Richest City in. Mexico — The Descendants of the Mayas 
— ^Strict Sanitary Laws Rigidly Enforced in the Cities of 
Yucatan — Opportunities for the Merchants of New Orleans* 



^HE ^owth of the sisal busi- 
nfrss in th«: last ^Ight or ten 
ytrAin h9s made Yucatan one 
of th«: most prosperous sec- 
tions of M*:x\cij. Prior to that 
tlm<r, thf; Philippines prac- 
tirrally monopolized the trade. 
The hemp industry, however. 
disorf^anlzed during th^^ war 
there, and rJie riii>e makers of iho 
world had to look elsewhere for sup- 
plies of raw material. Sisal, which 
Is a remarkably lonK. tou?h and dur- 
able 11b*;r, in an *:x-TH»rnt substitute 
for hemp, anil has n'.»'.v jilmus*. entiri:?- 
ly taken if.-* plai.e in tri«r manutictur-^ 
of the cheaper ^rad^^s of cordage. 
and e»p*-ciLilly i.>f binder twine. It is 
curious i«» r»-rte«n that the activity 
which established a market for 
American harvesting machinery in 
Russia also contributed materially 
to the development of the sisal in- 
dustry in Yu'.'atan. but such was the 
fact. Wherever the American reaper 
is used binder twine is in demand 
and as, year by year, the consump- 
tion of this product is increasitiic. it 
seems hierhly probablt^ that Yucatan's 
prosperity will continue. 

Th«> <Miitiv:ition of sisal monopoUao* 
the entire capital arid enterprise of 
the State. Practically nothin>f els. 
is raised for market, and no attonipt 
whatsoever is made in ihc way i^f 
manufacturing:. The ropowalk ov>ojicd 
a few years agro in Merida. to luatni 
facture sisal, has been closed as im 
profitable. Tht- markets boih oT 
Merida and Proj^reso. thi»MKh e\ 
tremely picturesque and intertssim^. 
offer only'a few varieties of irnit un.l 
vejjretables. and these are e\i»eii!>ii\ o 
It is said that to-day It would l»e tm 
possible for a newcomer lo puieliaso 
land and go into the sIhjiI bn.sine.iM. 
except far down on the ea.st loaMt. 
where the danger from Indians is toi» 



great to Justify the risk. In that 
quarter are found logwood, chicle 
and mahogany, a considerable quan- 
tity of which is annually exported; 
but around Merida the broad, level. 
arid country is given over wholly to 
the cultivation of sisal. 

Sisal is a hardy plant, resembling- 
both the palmetto and the "Spanish 
dagger." The thick, hairy, dwarfed 
trunk grows to a height of five or 
six feet and is crowned by a spiny 
panache of stiff green leaves, each 
«^parat»r and .listin-.-t from its fel- 
lows. It grows anywhere, no matter 
how dry or rijokv the soiL All that 
is necessary is to clear the earth of 
the heavy vegetation that prompUy 
springs up in tropical regions, when- 
e\-er the hand of man is withdrawn, 
even for a short time. A hole rudely 
punched in the hard ground receives 
the shoot, which flourishes vigorous- 
ly whether the rains fall or not. 
whether the sun scor-^hes or the hur- 
ricane blows. Once a year the plant* 
er clears the weeds off the estate. At 
the end of the rtfth season the har- 
vest is ready. Onlv the outer circle 
of leaves is removed the first year, 
.i!'..l I he inner eircl*-s art- subsequent- 
Iv k.v.t at the rate "r '.^iie u*^r annum. 
The pl.itK C'.»::r:!u:-s tii yi»*ld for 
fisilu .M- ten seasuus. at the end 
oi" wMi.il litne a tall rl»>wer thrusts 
iiselr" UP '.'eni i'\*^ ■'ent»*r, bursts 
mio J»i-.»wn b'.«ssv»:ns and dies. With 
it t'»,» p!.jMi »«',»s alst». 

lli>w valuable sisal Is --may be 
Indeed from the fact that the leaves 
a It' M.tid iv» be worth 7 cents, gold, 
iMch in the tie Id. When harvested. 
iheN iw >.iilMecied t»» treatment in 
ill.' iM.i>.siNt' in ivh-nes t'nir British and 
\mefi»'.ui i'menuity has devised for 
fho iMirpoMe. and with which nearly 
all of »he Kreat Yucaran plantations 
.»io MOW etiiiiiipod. The tjrocess Is 
'•iniiijo liui eM»e\titlous. The leaves 
no iii.i,'.i.H\'\l and passed under gft- 
K.iniii. Hon loiierH, which squeese 
I'lii j»ii» iiiii'o .\.uk{ leave a handful of 
K««M«nl.ih \idlow ilbor. dry and flexi- 
ble. ThI:. in huiiNT in the sun for 
i\\i>l\ii iiottiM lu Muaeh. and is then 
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ready to be baled and shipped. About 
70.000 bales of sisal find their way 
to Progreso every month, and are 
thence shipped to the United States. 
Much of this goes to Chicago, some 
to Ohio, Illinois and San Francisco, 
and the residue to varioue other 
places where cordage is manufac- 
tured. The average value of a bale 
of sisal is $70. Progreso claims to 
handle, year in and year out, about 
600,000 bales, valued at $45,000,000, 
silver. It is an enormous and most 
profitable business, out of which a 
hundred princely fortunes have been 
made in less than one-tenth as many 
years. 

The trade has developed so quickly 
a.nd on such a vast scale that it is 
becoming difficult to obtain sufficient 
labor to carry on the gigantic enter- 
prises which certain great "henne- 
Queneros," for instance, have set 
afoot. Nearly all the sisal planters 
depend upon the local or Maya In- 
dians and upon the half-breeds, 
called Mestizos. The Mayas do not 
seem ever to have been very numer- 
ous, and while their number shows a 
Blight but constant increase. • a time 
w^ill probably come when they will 
prove inadequate to all the demands 
made upon them. The Mestizos are 
numerous enough at present, but 
whether ultimately they will not also 
fail to supply the demand is a ques- 
tion of considerable interest in Yu- 
catan. The Mayas are descendants 
of the ancient inhabitanfli of the 
peninsula, who were old in the land 
when the Conquistadores found their 
way hither and established the city 
of Merida. They are a simple, 
humble, affectionate, laborious race, 
distinguished from other Mexican 
tribes for the cleanliness of their 
persons and dwellings and for an in- 
tense conservatism, which makes 
them content to live in the species of 
bondage in which they are held on 
the great plantations. 

The Indians are seen at their b^st 
on the "ranchos," where they live 
the lives of any other "peons," ex- 
cept that they speak the Maya tongue. 
The men are in most cases strong 
and well built, the women graceful 
and good-natured. Their food is 
chiefly corn bread and beans. Beef 
is seldom seen upon their tables, but 
as they are mighty hunters, even 
with the antiquated muzzle-loading 
weapons which their poverty alone 
Is able to afford, game is a frequent 
"»' and delicious dish. All classes are 
i Intensely religious, and the church 
r". ' festivals are invariably celebrated 
k on a great scale. Though few of 
the Indians can either read or write, 
they have the Catholic liturgy in 
their own tongue, and their devo- 
tions in the little country churches 
■jro always performed with exem- 
dary zeal. 



Usually the Indians of the interior 
dwell 150 to 200 families on a rancho. 
This is the average number on one 
of the larger plantations. From 
forty to fifty families is considered 
not a large complement for a rela- 
tively small place. They are com- 
pletely dependent upon the pro- 
prietor, who, it must be added, uses 
his almost patriarchal authority in 
•nearly all cases with kindness, con- 
sideration and genuine sympathy for 
the poor creatures confided to his 
care, as it must seem to him by 
Divine Providence. On nearly every 
one of the ranches a thatched-roofed 
cottage is assigned to each family, 
and every week a "ratioil" consist- 
ing of. a bushel of corn and beans, 
and a few other simple provisions, is 
dealt out to them. In addition they 
are paid a fixed sum proportioned to 
the number of sisal leaves reaped 
during the day's work. It is cus- 
tomary also to assign each family 
a bit of uncleared land to bring under 
cultivation, and on which vegetables, 
for their use may be grown. On 
these little farms they raise corn, 
pumpkin and the few simple fruits 
that Yucatan seems to favor. 

Few of the ranches maintain 
schools. In such as exist, however, 
instruction is in the Maya dialect. 
It is curious to find that, though 
clinging tenaciously to the language 
of their forefathers, these degenerate 
descendants of a mighty race have 
parted with every recollection of its 
history. Here and there twenty years 
ago might have been found aged 
crones to recall having heard from 
their grandmothers or more remote 
ascendants, something of the tradi- 
tions of the past — perhaps even the 
meaning of some of those extraordi- 
nary hieroglyphics sculptured on the 
rocks at Mayapam or Uxmal. But 
these appear to have passed away 
and, with them, the last link that 
connected the Maya of to-day with 
his "shadowy" ancestry. 

The one serious vice with which 
the Yucatan Indians are charged is 
a fondness for liquor. The sisal 
planters have found it wise to pro- 
hibit the use of intoxicants on their 
estates. The men, however, find va- 
rious ways to evade this wise and 
salutary regulation, and to procure 
supplies of. anisette, the beverage 
to which they are most addicted. 
This liquor is made locally from 
sugar cane rum, and a bottle of it 
can be procured for 38 cents, silver. 
It produces a kind of frenzied in- 
toxication, the victim of which wants 
to fight, and frightful murders, per- 
petrated with the machete, under 
such circumstances are on record. 
Of course, these things happen rare- 
ly, but they do happen. 
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The Mestizos form an Interesting 
class by themselves. Many of them 
show only the slisrhtest trace of their 
Indian blood, nor does the fact that 
they belong: to a mixed race appear 
to carry with it any special social 
stigfma. The men wear a loose cos- 
tume of white cotton, and when at 
wor]( roll the trousers up tight 
around the thighs, so as to leave their 
muscular legs fre^ and unadorned. 
The women are fond of dress. The 
garment which is most in favor is 
known as the "hipil." This is a long 
loose, shapeless robe of white cloth, 
worn over every other article of at- 
tire, and enveloping the figure from 
the throat to the ankles. It has no 
sleeves, and the opening through 
which the head is introduced is cut 
square, and edged with some bril- 
liant braid or embroidary. Simple 
as the description sounds, the hipil 
can be made both beautiful and ex- 
pensive. Ordinarily, five or six dol- 
lars suffices to purchase such a gar- 
ment, but cases are known when the 
quality of the fabric, the richness 
of the embroidary and the delicacy 
of the needlework throughout have 
increased the p.lce to $390 and even 
more. Any amount of jewelry is 
worn with this robe, and at 
the Mestizo balls, which appear to 
be very elaborate entertainments, at 
which all middle-class Berida enjoys 
being present, the girls have been 
known to deck themselves with an 
almost fabulous quantity of gold 
chains and gems. 

Nothing impresses the traveler 
more regarding both the Indians of 
pure blood and the Mestizos, than 
the distinctly Chinese cast of fea- 
tures that prevails among them all. 
The few scientific observers who have 
pushed their way into Yucutan in 
past times, when the means of ac- 
cess were by no means as good as 
now, have noted and commented upon 
the resemblances between the native 
races and the Mongol. Prince 
Napoleon, who conducted extensive 
explorations in Southern Mexico some 
sixty years ago, collected a vast 
body of data bearing on the sub- 
ject, and came to the conclusion that 
the Western Hemisphere was peopled 
from Asia. Prof. Le Plongeon has 
developed practically ' the same 
theory. At any rate, the Maya is 
one of the oldest tribes in Mexico, 
antedating the Aztecs, and probably 
far surpassing these bloodthirsty con- 
querors in intelligence and refine- 
ment. The little that is known re- 
garding the history of this fasci- 
nating people has been obtained by 
a patient study of the ruins which 
abound in Yucatan, Some of the 
most important of these remains are 
found w^ithin a day's journey of 



liarida, and are the property of Hr. 
Edward Thompion, for many j^eare 
the United States Consul in Yuca- 
tan. Mr. Thompson Is a man of 
rare attainments, a member of many 
learned ' eooletiee, and probably the 
greatest living authority on all eub- 
Jecte connected with the antiquities 
of Yucatan. Chichen-Itjia, the name 
by Which his ranch is known, is 
famous for the Maya ruins which 
stand upon It — a stupendous pile of 
carved stone, including multitudes 
of rooms, courtyards, fortified walls 
and hall-ways, and all the appur- 
tances of a great temple. It is pos- 
sible to proceed by railroad from 
Merida to Titas, a drive of four 
leagues over good roads bringing the 
visitor to Mr. Thompson's estate by 
nightfall. The entrance is under an 
arch erected at least 1,000 years ago. 
The ruins are kept In perfect order, 
the brush carefully removed, an<^ the 
walls freed from vines. This is not 
the case elsewhere in Yucatan, and 
thus the visitor who desires to learn 
something of the ancient civilization 
of the peninsular can nowhere obtain 
the ^ knowledge so easily and accu- 
rately as at Chichen-itza. Mr. Thomp- 
son's explorations have convinced him 
that Chichen-Itza was erected at 
least 2,000 years ago. In cleaning up 
the ruins he has come across skele- 
tons which, partly on ethnological 
grounds, but particularly because of 
the way in which they were burled, 
he has felt compelled to assign to 
that remote epoch. Chichen-Itza is, 
probably, therefore one of the oldest 
ruins in the world — almost certainly 
the oldest in North America. Could 
all its secrets be read, what a strange 
and stirring story they would re- 
veal — what tragedies, what comedies, 
and what moving incidents of love, 
loyalty and devotion! — All now, alas! 
for*gotten in the long accummulation 
of years. 

The population of Yucatan, how- 
ever, contains a larger proportion of 
people of white descent than of In- 
dian or of mixed blood. Most of 
them reside in Merida and Progreso. 
There are very few foreigners In 
either place. The Germans consider- 
ably outnumber Americans in both 
cities. Much of the business outside 
of sisal is in the hands of the Ger- 
mans, of whose merits as immigrants 
the people of Yucatan appear to en- 
tertain a high opinion. The Sisal 
planters for the most part maintain 
superb residences in Merida, where 
they spend the winter months, visit- 
ing their rachos, their "quintas," or 
going to Progreso for the bathing, 
in the summer time. Life in Merida 
in the season is expensive, judged 
even by our extravagant American 
standards. But in the country, in the 
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hot months, much of the formality of 
society is laid aside, and a simple, 
natural, healthful reg^imen is fol- 
lowed. The quintas are little farms 
many of which are located in the 
environs of Merida, and are seen 
from the train as one enters the city 
from Progreso. Nothings more deligrht- 
ful in the way of residences could 
he desired. The houses, low, ramb- 
ling and adorned with verandahs 
and porticos, are invariably smother- 
ed In flowers. Hundreds of Amerl-. 
caii Windmills left their skeleton 
arms into the sky; for the soil is 
dry, and water for every purpose 
must be pumped from sourceis far 
underground. Wherever the life-bear- 
Inff liquid flows, however, the 
amazing: fertility of the tropics is 
evident, yielding lush grraiss, unniitti- 
bered roses, the glassy foliage and 
brilliant sdarlet blossoms of the flre- 
treein and scores of other magnificent 
flowers. 

Merida is situated twenty-four 
miles inland from Progreso. A fairly 
well-equipped railroad connected the 
two places. The journey occupies 
an hour, and most of the route is 
lined on either hand by interminable 
sisal fields. Yucatan, at least in this 
part, is a hilless region, and the eye 
ranges uninterruptedly over the low, 
flat landscape to the unbroken line 
of the horizon. The city itself is 
one of those surprises so often en- 
countered in Mexico. Here, in this 
remote, unfrequented-^I have nearly 
said isolated — quarter of the Repub- 
lic, is found its handsomest, cleanest, 
richest town. Fifteen years ago, it 
is said, Merida was a dirty little 
place, where a brisk rain often made 
the streets impassable for hours to- 
gether, and caused the passing 
vehicles to plaster walls and pedes- 
trians alike with malodorous mud. 
All this, and a hundred other dis- 
advantages, have been removed with- 
in the last five or six years, thanks 
to the efforts of Governor Olegario 
Molina, and to the ample revenues 
which the sisal trade has turned into 
the coffers of the State. Governor 
Molina Is one of those rare men who 
merit and receive the enthusiastic de- 
votion of their people. He has de- 
voted himself with exemplary zeal to 
the task of modernizing Merida and 
Yucatan in general. So well has his 
work been done that recently, when 
he completed his first term, he was 
re-elected to office by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. He is a man of ex- 
ceptional integrity, has a large for- 
tune made in sisal, and is a lawyer 
by profession. He was past middle 
age when called to office, but is full 
of energy still. He has refused to 
accept any salary for his services. 
and out of his own pocket has con- 



tributed liberally to forward many 
public enterprises. In " Merida they 
like to tell how he supervised the 
paving of the city himself, dispensing 
with inspectors. Though he knew 
little practically regarding the 
merits of paving material, he was 
in the habit of going over the work 
in person, and wherever he thought 
the contractor at fault compMled 
him to do it all over again. The re- 
sult is that Merida is paved from 
end to end with asphalt and vitrified 
brick, and the quality of both is far 
silpierlor to anything in New Orleans. 

Governor Molina has also estab- 
lished a xfaodel system of street clean- 
ing. A well-equipped station erected 
in the . outskirts of the town ac- 
comntodates the best modeirn ap- 
paratus for this purpose. ' Every 
thoroughfare in the city is kept abso- 
lutely free from every kind of dirt. 

The thoroughness with which the 
work is done must command the ad- 
miration and approval of the most 
captious. As yet, Merida has no 
municipal sewerage system. The gar- 
bage service is similar to that in 
New Orleans; but as the authority of 
a Mexican Governor is backed up by 
federal troops, it counts for much 
more than a mere American mayor's, 
and consequently the night carts 
make their rounds punctually and do 
their office promptly and effectively. 
There is urgent need of a water and 
drainage system, which will obviate 
the use of cisterns, tanks and wells, 
but this important municipal enter- 
prise remains as yet to be accom- 
plished. Governor Molina is at present 
in Europe, enjoying a vacation after 
six or eight years of arduous labor, 
and in his absence many important 
enterprises are at a standstill. It is 
very likely, however, that a public 
official of his experience and ability 
will not long ignore the water prob- 
lem, the solution of which will be 
the crowning feature of his adminis- 
tration. He has already taken so 
many wise measures to rid the city 
of disease that this one must long 
ago have presented itself for his con- 
sideration, and if its execution is de- 
ferred, it can only be for the present. 
The task can never be an easy one. 
Merida is situated on a species of 
limestone reef not far from great 
brackish marshes. Under the city 
itself are found caverns and pools of 
icy water, known to the Indians of 
old, whose remains are every now and 
then discovered in these strange re- 
sorts. Prehistoric workmen con- 
structed steps down to one of these 
underground basins and used it as 
a bath. These curious geological con- 
ditions will unquestionably make the 
work of the engineers difficult, but 
modern science is equal to even 
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greater undertaking's, and there 
should be in the freaks of nature no 
serious obstacle to the accomplish- 
ment of a necessary enterprise. 

The city authorities are extremely 
energetic in their efforts to enforce 
the sanitary laws. The promptness 
and efficiency with which cases of 
suspicious fever are handled afford 
an example which might well be imi- 
tated in our own country, whenever 
the emergency presents itself. At 
certain seasons of the year no per- 
son can complain of heahache or 
other symptoms of yellow fever with- 
out being promptly visited by health 
officials and, if the case seems to 
Justify, placed in a screened ambu- 
lance and removed to the city hos- 
pital. Strangers taken ill in the city 
are kept under observation, and 
transferred to the hospital as soon 
as the case seems to require it. The 
hospital is an immense affair on the 
outskirts of the city, and occupies an 
entire square of ground on one side 
of the penitentiary, the Ayala Asylum 
occupying a corresponding position 
on the left. The three great build- 
ings form an impressive group. In 
front a spacious plaza with a foun- 
tain In the center and myriads of 
brilliant flowers affords a spot of 
splendid color. The PenitenUary. 
surrounded by low battlemented 
' walls, has an impressive entrance and 
Is surmounted by a tower. The 
asylum is a pretty place, with 
spacious grounds bright with blos- 
soms, erected at a cost of $1,000,- 
000 and presented to the city by a 
wealthy planter. Of the hospital the 
casual visitor sees little above the 
high walls but the roofs of the vari- 
ous wards, but everyone who has 
enjoyed the opportunity of inspect- 
ing it agrees in saying that it is ad- 
mirably equipped, splendidly conduct- 
ed, arid so far as the facilities for 
handling yellow fever, a model insti- 
tution. 

The local laws require that all 
wells and other receptacles for water 
should be screened or oiled so as to 
prevent the propagation of mos- 
quitoes. A corps of inspectors make 
weekly visits, and whenever a house 
is found where these preca,utions are 
not carefully observed, the work is 
done at the owner's expense and « 
fine is imposed, in addition. It is 
impossible not to note with pleasure 
these evidences of activity on the part 
of ^the sanitary officials. Backed 
by Governor Molina's pitriotism and 
energy, this ceaseless fight against 
disease must eventually win. Similar 
efforts, made with lesa zeal and less 
ample funds, have won elsewhere. 
Surely? a time will come when Merida 
will be as free from pernicious 
disease as any city in the world. 



Even now the health condition* show 
marked improvement irom year to 
year, and the danger Into which the 
foreigner fancies he was running 
when he visits the city in summer, is 
largely imaginary. 

Although Merida is a gay little city 
in the season, it is reputed to be 
orderly, sober and above the average 
Mexican city in morality. Gamb- 
ling is strictly forbidden, and the law 
is carried out with so much vigor 
.that it is not safe to make bets 
openly, even in the club. Cockfight- 
Ing is under the ban, for there is 
little Interest in this variety of sport 
as the Mexicans practice it, unless 
the spectator has a wager on the 
birds. Bullfights are, however, both 
lawful and popular. The sale of in- 
toxicants is prohibited after noonday 
on Sundays and national holidays. 
Beer may be sold after that hour in 
the hotels, but the barrooms must 
either close or limit their traffic to 
temperance drinks. There are no "side 
doors" in Merida. Fftr the first i.r- 
fraction of this law the penalty is a 
fine of $50, for the second, imprison* 
ment; and the third entails the for- 
feiture of license and of the bar- 
keeper's chances of ever again enter- 
ing the saloon business in the city. 
The result is seen in the fact that 
comparatively few crimes are com- 
mitted on holidays, and in the general 
good behavior of the population at 
all times. 

The appearance of the city is ex- 
tremely attractive. At the time of 
our . visit the general renovation 
through which the town was put in 
anticipation of the visit of President 
Diaz a few months ago, was still 
in evidence. Gossip has iU that the 
authorities compelled everybody, 
high and low, to paint his dwelling 
afresh; at any rate, we saw nowhere 
any indication of poverty or neglect, 
but on the contrary, street after 
street opened up long perspectives of 
brightly-colored, fresh and inviting 
homes, through the doorways of 
which frequent glimpses were ob- 
tainable of beautiful courtyards 
within. Governor Molina's own resi- 
dence is pointed out to visitors. It 
is one of the least pretentious in 
the city, but the "patio" is a riot of 
tropical flowers, and a place where ^ 
a poet might find his dreams satisfied 
The handsomest section of the city is, 
however, in process of erection. 
The Paseo de Montejo is a wide and 
stately thoroughfare, well paved, and 
leading from one of the numerous 
"plazas" to the statue of Sierra, the 
poet and jurist, a distance of per- 
haps half a mile- One of Merida's 
rich citizens inaugurated the work, 
laid out the street, and presented 
it to the municipality about ten. 
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years ago. The residence of Senor 
Canton, another local magrnate, which 
is being erected at one end of this 
noble drive, is a gorgeous palace of 
carved sandstone, which would em- 
bellish any great . city. Other 
stately homes are now being built, 
' representing large expenditures of 
money, but few of them possess the 
rare artistic excellence of Senor Can- 
ton's truly magnificent home. 

The social life of Merida is largely 
a matter of ^ private entertaining. 
Such noble buildings as this Canton 
residence fill an important place in 
the local scheme of things. With 
the exception of the circus and two 
theatres, the performances in all of 
which are intermittent, there seems 
a dearth of amusement. A very 
handsome new theater is being 
erected in the middle of the city, but 
much difficulty has been experienced 
in finding a reliable contractor, and 
the task has proceeded slowly and 
expensively, upwards of $500,000, sil- 
ver, having already been spent In 
the work, which is not more than 
half done. Ultimately, it is hoped, 
this ornate structure will see every 
year a season of opera, the artists 
to be imported from Europe for the 
purpose. At present, however, the 
one perennial source of entertain- 
ment is found in the confcerts given 
by the military band three times a 
week in the main "plaza," in front of 
the Jockey Club, the City Hall, the 
Cathedral and other principal public 
edifices. The square is large, well 
paved, and full of flowers. An iron 
kiosk in the center accommodates 
the musicians, who are men of more 
than average talent. Judging by the 
concert which was in progress when 
we visited the place. High over the 
spot towers a lofty mast, from which 
ropes radiat« to many parts of the 
circle of trees and flowers around 
the kiosk; from these on gala nights 
colored incandescant bulbs are sus- 
pended in incredible numbers, lend- 
ing a touch of fairyland to a scene 
at all times fantastically gay. Merida 
is partial to electric lights, and uses 
tbem with much taste whenever s 
general illumination seems Justified 
€k>vernor Molina is said to have 
placed 3,000 lights on the facade of 
his house in honor of President Diaz 
Other equally lavish and splendid 
displays are frequent. In fact, the 
impression which one carries away 
from thf^ city is of inexhaustible 
riches?, lavishly spent, and of a 
sprightly, intelligent, luxurious popu- 
lation, now for the first time realiz- 
ing the delight of embellishing 
their sumptuous little town. 

• « « • • 

progreso, after Merida, does not 
claim much attention. It is, in fact 



merely the port, the commercial an- 
nex, of the sisal-growlng region 
around Merida. The population is 
estimated at 8,000, the larger portion 
of whom are employed on the docks 
or in the warehouses. The local 
firms are engaged in the commission 
. business, handlihg sisal for export 
and importing the whole range of 
manufactured articles required by a 
community producing nothing for its 
own consumption. The warehouses 
in Progreso are of gigantic size. 
One firm owns fourteen, all of which 
are practically always full of sisal 
waiting export. Haven, in the right 
use of the word, there is none. The 
harbor is an open roadstead, liable 
-to sudden fierce storms, the violence 
of which sometimes compels the ship- 
ping to weigh anchor and put to 
sea^ These visitations are, however, 
of infrequent occurence; In ordinary 
weather ships drawing not more than 
eleven or twelve feet of water may 
lie beside any one of the four well- 
built steel piers, where they are 
rapidly discharged. Cranes, tracks, 
steel flatcars, mules and human 
muscle are all employed as occasion 
demands in getting^ the sisal to the 
ships, and the scene on the wharves 
Is always a busy one. One of thw 
piers is now being extended to deep 
water by private enterprise. At 
present , vessels of large size are 
obliged to anchor two or three miles 
off shore, and cargo Is conveyed to 
and from them in lighters, craft 
which are exceedingly picturesque 
under sail, but which are manifestly 
slow and cumbersome. 

Progreso. it is understood, is on 
the list of ports which the Federal 
Government proposes to modernize. 
As yet, the national treasury has not 
disbursed a cent for public improve- 
ments in Yucatan, and the people of 
the State are Justly proud of the 
fact. But the construction at Pro- 
greso of such a harbor as Vera Cruz 
now boasts is far too great an enter- 
prise for them to undertake of their 
own initiative. As soon as the har- 
bor works at Coatsoacoalcos shall 
have been completed, it Is believed 
that tlm Federal Government will 
turn Its attention to Progreso; and aF 
this must now occur within a short 
time, it Is reasonable to expect that 
only a few years will elapse before 
Merida will have a port open to the 
world worthy of her growing impor- 
tance and wealth. Progrreso, however, 
is not to wait for the Federal 
Government to take action before 
equipping herself with all the modern 
Improvements in her power. It Is not 
difficult to see behind this /••^solution 
the prompting of Governor Molina. 
Thanks to him, a contract «8 shortly 
to be signed for the p«vm« with 
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asphalt of the principal sfT^Mii of 
the town, and for the impr<»\>Miifcn! 
<»f the water supply and wmr%T^ge 
At present, the oity depends for wAtcr 
upon tanks, cisterns, etc. The strin- 
gent local laws regarding: the screen- 
ing: of these receptacles, etc., are 
enforced with as much vigor in Pro- 
greso as in IVIerida. 'I'he beneficial 
effect of thrso salutary rogrulations 
upon the local health is seen in the 
fact that over a year has ei<tpr.io 
since a case of yellow fever has oc- 
curred. 

. Progreso was founded thirty years 
0Lgo by Don Juan Castro, and is 
fknown by his name, thus — "Progreso 
<ie Castro" — on all formal occasions 
Formerly the trade of Merida went 
through Sisal and Campeache, but 
these ports proving somewhat in- 
accessible, a point was ultimately 
chosen on the seashore directly north 
of the city, and here Progreso was 
built. It stands on the shelving:, 
sandy beach, the character of the soil 
being such that the drainage a* 
naturally good, and the sweep of the 
tradewinds blowing nearly all day 
long keeps the atmosphere fresh and 
comparatively cool. The streets are 
deep in sand: here and there an al- 
mond tree's varnished foliage pre- 
sents a pleasant glimpse of green, 
and in the middle of the town a 
typical Mexican plaza affords a pleas- 
ant resort in the evening. The 
people feel a good deal of pride in 
their schools, which, like those in 
Merida, are solidly and handsomely 
constructed of stone. Three have 
already been opened and more are 
building. The curriculum includes 
instruction in Spanish, « English 
French and Latin. These languages 
are obligatory even in the lowest 
grades. Incidentally, It may be ob- 
aierved as evincing the open-minded- 
ness of the people of Yucatan in 
general, that the practice of having 
pui)ils study their lessons aloud doe^ 
not maintain in the Progresso schools, 
where the methods favored in Ameri- 
can institutions are preferred. 

Yucatan is a field to which the 
enterprise of the merchants of New 
Orleans might be profitably directed. 
The only serious coiApetitioh would 
be from New York. The imports 
from Europe, which are of consider- 
able value, are restricted to such 
articles as the United* States, and 
more particularly the South, is not 
likely to produce. With some small 
modifications of the quarantine sys- 
tem as now enforced at the mouth 
of the Mississippi, New York could 
be eliminated from the problem alto- 
gether. New Orleans is only two 
days* steaming away from Progreso 
while New York is five even under 
the most favorable circumstances. 



The delay at the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, however, now rather more than 
offsets this advantage, and makes 
the distance between Yucatan and 
New York actually less in point of 
time than between Yucatan and New 
Orleans. These facts give a good 
. deal of annoyance to the merchants 
of Yucatan, who strenuously argue 
against the strict health laws en- 
forced at the Mississippi, and point 
out that they impede the free de- 
velopment of what they Regard as the 
natural trade relations with the 
Southern Stales. 

Be this as it may, however, the 
opportunities in Yucatan are very 
great. The principal imports last 
year were machinery and liard- 
ware, including railway supplies, 
corn, flour and hay, lumber, gro- 
ceries, including preserves, canned 
goods and cheese, druggists' sup- 
plies, dry goods, including ribbons 
thread and the finer cloths, felt and 
straw hats, wines and liquors. During 
the calendar year 1904 the total value 
of exportation from Yucatan reached 
the sum of $32,000,0Q0 Mexican. Of . 
this considerable sum about 75 per 
cent, or $24,000,000, filters out of thr 
country again, of which four-fifths 
is in payment of imported materials 
one-tenth is used in impost duties 
and payments of Interest, and one- 
tenth, or over $2,000,000, is spent by 
the people of Yucatan in travel 
abroad. Inasmuch as the United 
^^tes consumes 95 per cent of the 
tatal output of Yucatan it would 
seem that our country should sup'- 
ply S5 Der cent of the imports, but 
domestic claims and and competi- 
tion here steps in. The other States 
of Mexico supply cotton cloth from 
the Puebla and Vera Cruz looms. 
cattle from Tabasco and Tampico, 
corn from Guanajuato, bottled beer 
of good quality from the great 
breweries of Orizaba, Toluca and 
Monterey. Shoes, sugar, rum and 

. tobacco, both in leaf and manu- 
factured, come from Vera Cruz and 
other States. Twenty years ago most 
of these articles were imported from 

• the United States ' and the foreign 
countries. Each year finds the 
national competition keen and able 
on new articles — an index of Mexico's 
progress. But the United States 
looms up big in the commercial hori- 
zon with her 45 per cent share of 

V Yucatan's entire imports. Other 
foreign countries are prominent in 
specialties, as France with her wines 
Belgium with her rails, etc.. Great 
Britain with engines and general 
merchandise, with Spain next in rank. 
For New Orleans to extend her busi- 
ness with Yucatan she should devote 
decided attention to the most vul- 
nerable points. As Yucatan produces 
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but little else than sisal, she uses 
much preserved meat, vegretables, 
fruits and other canned goods, and 
th0 market is capable of great ex- 
pansion. Canneries are now at work 
at various points in Mexico, but as 
yet do not seem to make much im- 
pression on the Yucatan market. 
American canned goo.ds should be 
able to hold their own here for many- 
years. The demand is increasing; 
where one can of preserved fruit or 
meat was eaten ten years ago, ten 
are now consumed. 

In machinery the United States 
has a great purchaser In Yucatan. 
Twenty years ago English machinery, 
engines and boilers were seen nearly 
as often as were those of American ' 
make. Now the American foundry 
and factory products are more in 
evidence. In the matter of wind- 
mills also a good showing has been 
made. On certain other iron pro- 
ducts, notably that of portable rails, 
I am not so well pleased with the 



results of our efforts. Yucatan con- 
sumes annually a very large amount 
of these portable rails, and ought to 
be able to buy them of the United 
States, as she does almost all of heF 
standard and narrow-gauge rails. 
There is on record not a single case 
where a United States mill has suc- 
cessfully competed with the Decau- 
villes of France and Germany. 

The Yucatan exports for 1905 con- 
sisted of 597,289 bales of sisal fiber, 
$117,500 worth of skins, and $18,200 
of chicle. During the last ten years 
the single product of sisal has pro- 
duced the enormous sum of $297.- 
000,000 Mexican silver, as income to 
the State and people. New cattle 
ranches are springing into existence 
and the exportation of hides and hair 
will become of more • importance. 
Chicle is the milky sap of the sapote 
tree and is used for chewing gum. 
This gum is now exported more from 
the adjacent territories than from 
Yucatan. 



